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FOREWORD 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


I am happy to announce the publication of the second volume of 
Wentworth Bygones, and commend it to you. This book will be wel- 
comed by members and friends with the same satisfaction and interest 
as was its forerunner. The Executive hopes that companion volumes 
will appear in the future, whenever possible. By such a programme, 
the Society feels it is fulfilling, to a certain extent, its motto: 

EXPLORE — PRESERVE — RELATE. 


Augustus T. Wood. 


REPORT 


After the formation of our Society (1944) fourteen years elapsed 
before we were able to publish the first volume of Wentworth Bygones 
(1958). Lack of material ‘from our papers and records was not the 
hindrance. How fortunate are we, then, to be able to follow so quickly 
with Volume Ii. This has been made possible by assistance from the 
City of Hamilton. Not only will this help to familiarize our citizens with 
their past, but will be a permanent record of it. None of this would be 
possible, however, without the work of the Publications Committee, 
whose names appear with my own. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman. 
Miss Mary Farmer T. Roy Woodhouse 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario. 
1960 


ADMINISTRATIVE BEGINNINGS 


in the 
TOWN OF HAMILTON 
1833 — 1838 
by 


R. S. Charlton 


Reposing in the vault at the City Hall is the original Minute Book of 
the “Board of Police’, which was the governing body of the Town of Hamilton 
between 1833 and 1846. The following notes give a picture of life in Hamil- 
ton over a century ago as portrayed by the entries in this old Minute Book. 
This old leather-bound volume measures ten and one-half inches by sixteen and 
one-half inches; is two and one-half inches thick, and is the colour of sun- 
faded chocolate. Its contents are entirely in long-hand; the penmanship of some 
sections is quite legible, even beautiful, but in other parts it is rather untidy 
and not easily read. The pages have yellowed a little and the ink has faded 
slightly with the passing of a hundred and seventeen years, but on the whole 
this priceless old volume is in a good state of preservation. 


With respectful hands we open this old Minute Book and read _ the 
very first entry, which is without preliminary explanation — 

An Act to define the limits of the Town of Hamilton in the Dis- 

trict of Gore and to establish a Police and Public Market therein. 


Then follows the recital of this Act: 


Whereas from the great increase of the population of the Town 
of Hamilton in the District of Gore, it is necessary to make further 
provision than by law exists for the internal regulation thereof; 
Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by 
and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada, that there shall be in 
the said Town a Board of Police to be composed and constituted 
in the manner hereinafter described which shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a body corporate and politic by the name of the 
President and Board of Police of Hamilton. 


The Act then goes on to define the limits of the town in lot numbers, to 
provide for the division of the town into wards, and to provide for the annual 
election of board members. Many clauses follow, dealing with such topics as 


— choosing of the fifth member; 

— choosing of the President; 

— appointment of fire wardens, bailiffs, and other officers; 

— assessment; 

— provision of a market; 

— publishing of regulations, accounts, etc.; 

—the making of by-laws for the regulation of groceries, wharves, 
quays, weighing of hay, carts and cartmen, slaughter houses, 
and firing of guns. 


Turning over to the last page of the Act we observe that it is signed by Jno. 
B. Robinson, Speaker, under the heading: 


Legislative Council Chamber eighth day of January, 1833. 
and then by Arch. McLean, Speaker, under the heading: 


i a 


Commons House of Assembly eighteenth day of January 1833. 
The last line of this Act reads: 

I assent to this Bill in His Majesty's name. J. Colborne. 
Sir John Colborne, as you will remember, was the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada from 1828 to 1836, and was the subject of the famous “Hamilton 
Outrage” of 1829. 


1833-1834 


The next entry is a report of the first election of Corporation members. 
Under the date line of March 4, 1833 the results are recorded as follows: 
First Warde — Colin C. Ferrie, Esquire, only candidate. Seven votes 
polled, declared duly elected by the Presiding Officer. 
The First Ward is defined in the Act as: 
all that part of the town lying west of John’s Street and south 
of King’s Street. 
Second Warde — Ebenezer Stinson only candidate. Three votes polled, 
declared duly elected by the Presiding Officer. 


The Second Ward was north of King’s Street, west of John’s Street. 
Third Warde — Joseph Ralston and Samuel Mills candidates. Twenty- 
two votes polled for Joseph Ralston and eleven polled for Samuel 
Mills. Joseph Ralston declared duly elected by the Presiding Officer. 


The Third Ward was east of John’s Street and north of King’s Street. 
Fourth Warde — Peter H. Hamilton only candidate. Three votes 
polled. Declared duly elected by the Presiding Officer. 


The Fourth Ward was south of King’s and east of John’s Street. And, by the 
way, these two principal streets “John’s Street” and “King’s Street” which di- 
vided the four wards were so named in the Act itself: 
. the street heretofore called the Mountain Street or Ancas- 
ter Road and which shall hereafter be called John’s Street and 
the street leading from the eastern part of the District in the di- 
rection towards Dundas hereafter to be called King’s Street. 


On March 11 this group of four commissioners set about electing the fifth mem- 
ber as specified in the Act. Thomas Taylor was unanimously elected, and was 
then honoured with the Presidency of the Board of Police. 


It is interesting to note that the very first matter the Board dealt with 

was the establishment of a market. At this same meeting of March 1ll— 
it was resolved that Messrs. Stinson, Ralston, and Ferrie should 
forthwith take the opinion of the housekeepers only within their 
own wards as to where would be the best place within the Town 
for a public market. 

The following week, March 16, at a meeting of the Board of Police— 
Messrs. Stinson, Ralston and Ferrie delivered to the President their 
reports of the opinion of the householders within the Town on 
the Market house question. The President opened the reports which 
were found to be as follows: 

In favour of the Main street — 97. 

In favour of Hamilton’s plot — 48. 
which the President was requested to lay before the magistrates 
in session and to state to them that the majority of the Board of 
Police were in favour of the market being placed in the Main Street. 


ae 


At the same meeting the following officers were. appointed: 
Stephen Randal, clerk to the Board and Assessor; David Beasley, | 
Collector and Treasurer; John J. Ryckman, High’ Bailiff. and . In- 


spector, of Highways and. Chimnies; John Kennedy, Clerk of: the 
Market and Inspector of Weights and Measures. | 


Having settled upon a market location, the Board next turned to law-making, 
and on March 18 passed the first. twenty-one by-laws and regulations for the 
Town of Hamilton. A number of these are not only interesting, but informative, 


in that they throw.a light upon conditions atthe time. egal see the 
first by-law concerns— 


BREADE and reads in part: 

. no baker or other person shall sell or offer for sale any 
loaf.of breade in the Town of Hamilton unless the initials of the 
Maker’s or Vendor’s name is stamped thereon. The price of the 
four-pound loaf of fine wheaten flour is hereby established at’ 
seven pence half-penny and loaves. of any other weight are re- 
quired to be sold in the same proportion. 


SLAUGHTER HOUSES . is the title of the second by-law: 


No slaughter house shall be erected or made use of within the 
Town of Hamilton unless by the authority of a special licence . 
from the Board of Police. 


SWINE RUNNING AT LARGE is By-law No. Three: 


Every person convicted of having wilfully or negligently suffered 
his or her hogs, pig, or pigs, to run at large in the Town of 
Hamilton, shall be liable to a penalty of five shillings for every 
such hog so suffered to run at large. 


CATTLE AND HORSES a similar provision concerns: 


; . breaking through legal enclosures within the Town of Ham- 
ilton. (It provides that they may be impounded by the pound- 
keeper, who shall charge for each animal there impounded the 
sum of five shillings. ) | 
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Three by-laws illustrate the grave concern our forefathers felt over the possi- 
bility of fire, which in view of the wooden houses, wood stoves for heating 
and cooking, and lack of adequate water supply, is quite understandable. 


LADDERS is By-Law No. Four: 


Every inhabitant dwelling-house within the Town of Hamilton 
shall by the owner or occupant of the same be provided with one 
good ‘and serviceable ladder, long enough to reach from the ground 
to two feet above the eaves of the house which shall be kept con- 
stantly raised and well secured so as to give ready access to the 
roof, and where the chimney or chimneys rise more than four 
feet from the roof, a small ladder shall also be attached to each 
such chimney to reach the top, under. a penalty to the owner or 
occupant of not less than five nor more than thirty shillings on 
every conviction of neglect or refusal. 


aris 


BUCKETS No. Five By-law reads: 


. each and every tenant or occupant of a dwelling house 
in the Town of Hamilton shall provide one or more good and suit- 
able leathern buckets holding not less than three gallons each 
with the owner’s name marked thereon, which shall be kept in 
readiness to assist in extinguishing fires, under a penalty of not 
less than five nor more than thirty shillings. 


INSPECTING AND SWEEPING OF CHIMNIES No. Seven By-law, reads: 


. it shall be the duty of the Inspector appointed by the 
Board to inspect each and every chimney in the Town of Ham- 
ilton once in every two months in the year, and order all foul 
chimneys and such as have not been swept in two months to 
be swept and properly cleared forthwith. 


They had their traffic problems in those days, too. Here is a parking limit 
by-law entitled— 
OBSTRUCTING THE STREETS: 

No waggon, cart or carriage of any description, fire-wood, timber, 

or other incumbrances shall be allowed to remain in the street 

for a longer period than twenty-four hours, under a penalty of 

two shillings and sixpence.... 


Speeding, likewise, was a problem then as now. By-law No. eight concerns— 
FURIOUS DRIVING: 


. every person who shall ride or drive a horse or horses 
furiously or immoderately within the limits of the Town of Ham- 
ilton shall be fined on conviction in a sum not less than two 
shillings and sixpence, nor more than thirty shillings. 


A by-law under which a number of convictions were later recorded reads: 
No person shall fire any guns, muskets, or pistols, squibs or fire- 
balls, within the limits of the Town of Hamilton under a penalty 
on conviction of not less than five shillings nor more than thirty 
shillings. 


A fine of thirty shillings was provided for destroying trees, defacing property, 
or “any breach of public decency and good order”. 


Not only did this Board of Police Commissioners make the laws, but 
they also administered them and punished the offenders. Consequently, at their 
meeting of May 18 we find them busy hearing cases of offences against their 
by-laws. 

John J. Ryckman, High Bailiff, complained and made oath against 

William Brunsdon for furiously driving his horses and waggon 

in John Street to the danger of running over children then near 

the road, etc. William Brunsdon pleaded in extenuation that one 

of his horses was at that time restive and unmanageable. The 

Board ordered the prisoner to pay a fine of 5/— and 2/6 for 

the arrest and then be discharged. 

Joseph Ralston complained against Patrick Phelan for cutting 

down an apple tree growing in the lane between Edward Cle- 

mens’ and Mr. Phelan’s lots. The Board ordered Phelan to be 

fined 5/— and costs 3/—: 


The Board’s weekly meetings of May 20 and May 25 were wholly ‘taken up 
with hearing some eight cases of law breaking, Here are some rather typical 
entries, showing the type of the charges and punishments: 


20th May, 1833. Richard Howell appeared before E. Stinson and 
Colin 'C. Ferrie being charged by the High Bailiff with furious 
driving in the Town; pleaded guilty, fined five shillings and costs, 
viz: 2 subs. (meaning subpoenas) 2/—; serving the same 2/6; 1 
summons 1/—; serving the same 1/3; fine 5/—. Total, 11/9. 


Patrick Campbell and John McGill appeared before E. Stinson 
and C. C. Ferrie charged by the High. Bailiff with furious. driv- 
ing, etc., who, pleading guilty, were fined: 5/— each and costs, 
viz: 1. summons 1/—;. serving the same 1/3; fine 5/—; total :7/3 
each. 


Before P. H. Hamilton, E. Stinson, and Colin C. Ferrie appeared | 
Robert Meiller, painter, charged by Erastus Walch and Hugh 
Moore with having been drunk on Sunday the 19th inst. and 
having disturbed his neighbours and others by threatening lan; 
guage, cursing and swearing. The prisoner confessed his guilt 
and the court fined him ,5/— and the costs of the same viz: 
2 summons 2/6; arrest 2/6; clerk’s fee 2/—; fine 5/—; total 12/—. 


May 25, 1833. James Green was fined by the Board for [refus- 
ing] to permit the chimney of his neighbour to be swept, the 
flue of which passed through his apartment 5/— and costs’ ‘2/3; 
viz: — summons, 1/—; service of same 1/3. 


John J. Ryckman states that having called on William New and 
requested him to have his chimney inspected and swept, New 
refused to permit either, denying the authority of the Police. 


Thereupon the said New being duly ordered to appear on ‘the 
2st. instant and having neglected to do so was fined 30/— and 
costs 2/3, viz: —summons 1/— and service of same 1/3. 


Henry Follet was convicted on the testimony of Sylvester Terry 
and others of having a riot, and an assault on the house of the 
said Sylvester Terry, sentenced by the Court to pay a fine of 
20/— and costs as follows:.2 summons 2/—; arrest 2/6; 2 serv- 
ices 2/6; fine 20/—: £1:7. 


Richard Sheppard for firing a gun contrary to Regulation No. 10, 
fined 2/— and costs as follows: 1 summons 1/—; 1 service 1/—; 
costs of arrest 2/6: fine 2/6: 7/—. 


We must not assume, however, that the Board of Police spent its whole time 
dealing with law-breakers. Take, for example, the meeting of July 27 when 
the Board— | 


Contracted with Frederick Saunders that he should dig five wells 
in the Town of Hamilton, each well to contain five feet of water 
with the stone wall two feet in thickness, the diameter of the 
walls within the ‘stone work to be four and one-half. feet, the 
whole to be done in good and workmanlike manner, he finding 
all the materials at the rate of twelve shillings and sixpence per 
foot and to be completed by the fifteenth day of September. 


= we 


At this same meeting it was ordered that—: 


Two pence halfpenny on the pound be the rate of assessment 
for the Town of Hamilton for the year 1833-34. 


At its meeting of August 4 the Board passed By-law No. 22 which’ reads: 


It is ordered by the Board that no exhibition of Animals, circuses, 
gymnastic or other public performances such as theatres or shows 
take place in the Town of Hamilton after this date without per- 
mission from the Board of Police. 


Provision was made at this same meeting for the construction of sidewalks: 
‘ : 1 


It is ordered by the Board that Joseph Ralston have the privilege 
of finding the timber for the sidewalks at 15/— per 100 feet 
delivered on the ground. 


The Board also handled the issuing of licences such as Grocery and Entertain- 
ment. Here is an interesting entry under the date line of September 28, 1833: 


Resolved by the Board that Tol Stevenson’s Ball Alley be li- 
cenced till the election of the next Board upon payment of £6:5:— 
no playing to be allowed either earlier than 6 o’clock in. the 
morning or later than 9 o'clock in the evening without being sub- 
ject to a fine on each complaint. The other regulations of the 
Police to be strictly adhered to wae respect to good order and 
béhaviour.+:)) 0 s:iiisu 


Financial matters also occupied the attention of the Board. of Police... On Sep- 
tember 7 we read: 
Gave. Frederick. Saunders order on’ Treasury for £3:5:10%° to- 
wards digging wells in favour of David. White. 
Gave. ditto to Charles Duffy’ for services. as a constable 5/-—. 
Joseph Davies for discount on the money sent to New York to 
buy the Town Seal, 3/9. 


An entry under the date line of October 5 informs us that the Board granted 
an order to Mrs. Betsy Magee for sidewalk.timber on the Treasurer for ‘£10. 
On the 28th of September the Board ordered the Assessment Roll be copied 
and put up in the Court House for public inspection, and several months later, 
at the close of their term of office decided that— 

Mr. David Beasley shall have 30/— for copying and putting up 

the copy of the assessment roll for 1833. 


In addition to its legislative, administrative, and financial responsibilities, the 
Board of Police also acted as a Department of Health and Welfare, as illustrated 
by this entry of October 5: 


Order given to Dennis Malone for 3/— for attendance on a sick 
and insane man. 


And as a Juvenile and Family Court as illustrated in this entry of the same date: 


Mrs. ———— fined for beating a little boy 2/6 and the costs paid. 
And so we come to the end of the first year’s work of administering the 
infant Town of Hamilton; and from these few samples of their work I think 
you will agree that a great deal was accomplished by the first Board of Police 
—Colin C. Ferrie, Ebenezer Stinson, Joseph Ralston, Peter Hamilton, and 


Thomas Taylor. 


On ie 


1834-1835 


The next year, 1834-1835, saw some changes in the membership of the 
Board of Police —Joseph Ralston was re-elected, and Ebenezer Stinson was 
returned as the fifth member, chosen by the four elected members. The three 
new members were John Law, Ward One; Andrew Miller, Ward Two; and 
Alexander Carpenter, Ward Three. John Law was chosen as President. 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of this second Board was the 
provision of a market-place. On July 1 the Board appointed a deputation of 
Messrs. Stinson and Law to— 

proceed to Toronto or elsewhere, according to their best discre- 

tion, for procuring the necessary loan of £1000 [authorized by 

the Act] for the purpose of building a-market house, and for 

purchasing one or more fire-engine or engines, as may be deemed 

necessary, and to provide some fit and proper place where the 

same may be kept. 


On December 8— 
An order on the Treasurer of £5: was given to Samuel Shinton 
for a plan made by him of the Hamilton market. 


Work apparently proceeded immediately on the building, for on February 6, 
1835, an entry records: 

An order to James Smith for work done on the market for 

tO 107: 

A balance was struck in favour of Messrs. James Scott and Robert 

Biggar for building the market. £38:8:1% were acknowledged due 

to them for which amount a debenture is to be given them under 

the seal of the Town of Hamilton. 


An order was given in favour of James English for blacksmith 
work done for the market — £6:9:3%. 


On October 20 the Board met to dispose of the stalls. A list then follows of the 
various butchers and the price each paid. 


Provision of a market entailed regulations; and consequently, on October 
24 By-law No. 32 was passed: 
It is ordered that no butcher’s meat, fish, poultry, butter and eggs, 
and garden vegetables shall be exposed for sale in the Town of 
Hamilton except in the Public Market Place on John Street, with 
the exception of Tuesdays and Saturdays, when farmers and others 
may carry round the same for sale. Those who have taken out a 
grocery or shop licence shall be allowed to retail fish, poultry, 
butter, eggs, and vegetables in their shops, the same having been 
first offered for sale and bought of them in the market place or 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays elsewhere. A rate of 7% currency will 
be imposed on each waggon standing and containing anything 
offered for sale in the market place except Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Forestallers and Regraters (persons buying up goods with a view 
to retailing at a profit) will be punished to the extent allowed. 


The first offender under this new by-law seems to have been a John Kennedy, 
a butcher, who, on November 7 was fined 5/— and costs 3/9. 


Lore 


Besides establishing a market, this second Board made provision for a 
hospital. On August 14, 1834 we read— 


The Board of Police held a consultation with some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Health and it was agreed by the latter to 
superintend the health of the Town of Hamilton and to build 
an hospital, etc., on the strength of £50 sent by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to them, pro tem. 


In connection with health, a short but informative entry states— 


Thomas Somer’s account for £1:15:0 for digging graves for 
poor persons who died with the cholera. 


During the second year of administration further measures were taken towards 
the prevention of fires. One week after their installation the new Board passed 
By-law No. 26: 


Ordered that every person whose chimney shall take fire and burn 
out from neglect in keeping it cleaned shall be fined not less than 
5/— nor more than 30/-. 


An official chimney-sweeper of the town was appointed on May 19, one John 
Isaiah, and at the meeting of June 16 By-law No. 31 was passed: 


Ordered that no fire be carried from house to house in the Town 
of Hamilton except in a closed pan, covered scuttle, or in some 
other safe manner. 


A few scattered entries, such as the following, illustrates the Board of Police 
functioning in the capacity of a relief and welfare department: 


Hiram Smith’s acount for attendance on sick persons was audited. 
Issued an order to the Treasurer for Mr. Gillesbie for money paid 
by him for public uses, coffins, etc. 


An order was given on the Treasurer in favour of David Linley 
for £3 for services done by him during the late prevalence of 
the cholera in Hamilton. 


An order was given Malcolm —————— for making a coffin for 
a man that died under Mr. Chatfield’s shed. 10/—. 


Even such small matters as issuing grocery licences came under the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and each licence was duly recorded in the Minute Book along 
with all other matters of administration. Twenty grocery licences were issued 
during this second year. 


Finally, there was the ever-present problem of law-breakers. Here are 
a few interesting items: 


March 10. R. Pennock complained against Moses H. Hinkley, 
a blk. man for stealing his fish and assaulting him — ordered to 
pay fine 10/— and costs 2/6 or remain in jail 10 days. 


May 12. A Dutchman from Waterloo fined 5/— for furious driving 
in the streets. 


Daniel Tolliver, a blackman, was summoned before the Board 
and fined, being convicted, 5/— and 2/— costs, for keeping a 
riotous house at a late hour of night. 


eS ee 


1835-1836 | 


On March 4, the third Board of Police took over the administration of 
Hamilton. Andrew Miller was the only member re-elected. The other members 
were Dr. A. D. McKenzie, David Allison, Andrew MclIlroy, and James English. 
This last Commissioner managed to run foul of the law on a number of occa- 
sions during his year’s term of office. Two weeks after his installation as a 
police commissioner a complaint was laid against him for a breach of the peace 
on Mr. Stephen Randal. Then, a month later on May 11, Mr. English was in 
trouble again. Here is the entry: 


A complaint was made against James English by James S. Clement 
and Charles Griswold for furious driving in the streets of Ham- 
ilton. Charles Griswold, James A. Clement, P. Burley, Ebenezer 
Stinson, Charles Durand, and Mr. Lagar were sworn who proved 
the guilt of the said James English and that he was seen gallop- 
ing furiously through the street with a waggon and horses to the 
danger of the inhabitants. | 


The Police fined Mr. English unanimously £1 and costs; clerk 
and bailiffs 15/— which he paid. 


Two weeks later, on May 25, we read: 
The Police went into an investigation of the conduct of Mr. 
English, Police Magistrate, towards a woman. 


A whole page of evidence indicates that he and the Bailiff, Charles Duffie, 
had, in arresting a woman, been unnecessarily rough. One of the witnesses, 
Charles Durand, stated that he— 


went towards Mr. English and spoke to him in a kind way saying 
he had better not do anything with the woman in her then state 
(sobbing, screaming, etc.). Mr. English then spoke in rough words 
to Mr. Durand and told him to mind his own business, placing 
his hand at the same time upon his collar. Mr. Durand then went 
away. Afterwards saw English when Duffy called to him to help 
him, go up to the woman and they both laid hold on her and 
dragged her along uniil she came to the foot of John Street. 
The woman after they left her, then fainted away. 


The investigation concludes thus: 


After considering the general conduct of Mr. James English, Police 
Magistrate of the Town of Hamilton, he having in four different 
instances on record violated either the rules of the Police or the 
duties of his office and from several instances of the violations 
of Mr. English’s duty as a Magistrate that have come to the 
knowledge of the Police as private men, it was unanimously 
resolved by the Police that Mr. James English be expelled from 
his office of a member of the Hamilton Board of Police, and 
that a new writ be issued forth-with for a new election for the 
Fourth Ward of the Town of .Hamilton. 


On June 27 the Board met and heard the report of the returning officer. 
Imagine their chagrin when they learned that— 


Mr. English had been duly returned a member of the Board 
of Police of Hamilton by the Fourth Ward by a majority of votes. 


SAO we 


Consequently, 
Mr. English was duly sworn into office. 


The oustanding accomplishment of this third year Board of the Town of Ham- 
ilton was the purchase of a fire engine. Under the date line of July 16, 1835, 
we read: 

The Police this day met and bought of Wm. Platt and Co. a fire 

engine which had been last year engaged by the former Board. 

The price for which it was bought is £190:17:6 including freight, 

etc. The engine is guaranteed to work well for the space of two 

years from this day with proper care, by Wm. Platt and Co. 


Having acquired a fire engine, the next step was to provide a fire hall. Accord- 
ingly on November 16, 1835, the Board— 
entered in articles of agreement with Messrs. Robert Biggar and 
James Scott (the same contractors who had built the market 
house) to erect a fire engine house for the Town of Hamilton 
at the price of £300 agreeable to a specification drawn by Mr. 
Wm. Hardy. 


On January 13, 1836— 
The Board authorised the Fire Engine Company to act from this 
day and receive their report of members’ names. 


Equipment was added from time to time, as illustrated in the following entries: 
Feb. 8. Thos. [illegible] account was audited for furnishing chains 
to the Hook and Ladder Company . 


On February 22 the Board audited the account of Captain Bullock of the Fire 
Engine Company for— 
necessaries supplied, £14:7:11. Also Colin Kimble’s account for 
painting hooks and ladders and varnishing waggon, £1:5:—. 


Supplementing the efforts of the new fire fighting company, the Board of 
Police passed another fire-prevention by-law — By-law No. 83: 
It is ordered by the Board that the Inspector should cause each 
occupant of a house to sweep his chimney and clear his stove 
once every ‘month whilst in use, and that the Inspector be em- 
powered to employ a regular sweep for the Town and that no 
other be allowed to take fees. Sweep to have 7% for sweeping 
chimney and 1/— for cleaning stove pipes. Persons disobeying 
the order to be fined. 


Closely related to fire prevention were the efforts of the town fathers to 
secure a waterworks. Under the date line of June 8 we read: 


Several tenders to construct water works for the town were read, 

but several weeks later, on June 22, another entry informs us_ that— 
the Board have been much engaged in endeavouring to get the 
town supplied with water, but have not succeeded. 


During this third year of administering the Town of Hamilton, there were the 
usual number and variety of criminal cases. Two of these included the convic- 


tion of 
Mr. Oliver, the prize boxer [for] holding a gymnastic display 
in this Town contrary to the 22nd Regulation of the Police, with- 
out permission, for which he was fined 15/—; 


and the wife-beating charge laid against a John Collins, for which he was 


fined £1:5:0. 


Siete 


In all, some sixty-one convictions were entered during this year 1835- 
1836. In view of the occasional blank page, and a lack of continuity, one 
questions whether all convictions were entered. Those actually entered could 
be classified as follows: 


1, Indecent, unruly, and: riotous) conduct (2 9 14 
2. Breaking various by-laws (chimneys, licences) fe) 
Cae. 1) | ae ee Le eNO Ps snenin erie ls. On Me 9 
4." Furious, and, amiproper -Criving@ .20 an oe age 8 
5, . DUNK enieSS$ 9 susetco e ee e  e 7 
6. Keeping a disorderly house ___... dale es an en a 5 
Tec HIQ“nhng . ule. ote ee oar ee, ° 
§:eObstructing “ther polices). es a ee ee 2 
So Keeping>a gambling: house! 0 oe ee eee ee i 
10. Giving prisoners whiskey in the gaol 

contrary to Pa0lmreculation Ss o= -.ee eee e 1 


Miscellaneous items of interest in the Minutes of the third year include the 
following: 
Nov. 10. The Board ordered the Treasurer to pay Mr. Hale, 
Bailiff, for conveying a woman of the Town to the Steam Boat 
and paying for her passage to Toronto 10/—. 


The Board agrees to allow William Hale a remuneration for watch- 
ing the streets every other night with Mr. Ryckman (the bailiff) 
2/6 a night. 


Aug. 17. The Board ordered that the Postmaster of the First and 
Second Ward to drain the water out of King Street by a sluice 
down James Street. 


Sept. 14. The Board read a petition about the road near Young’s 
and Park’s corner, and made an order that the water be drained off. 


April 27. A petition to establish a Fair in Hamilton laid before 
the Board and referred to a Committee to make a report on it. 
May 30. Paid £1:5:0 for premium to those who exhibited the 
best articles on this day being the first fair at Hamilton. 


1836-1837 


The new Board for 1836-1837 began its life with a contested election. 
The election of Stephen Oliver was— 

protested against by Andrew Miller, Esq., the opposing candidate, 

on account of Mr. Oliver’s not having a majority of legal votes, 

and for violence used towards Mr. Miller’s voters, with other things. 
After hearing the evidence, the Board gave their 

decision that Mr. Andrew Miller had a majority of three legal 

votes —and declared him duly returned. 
This fourth Board was composed of three former members— Andrew Miller, 
John Law, and Andrew Mcllroy, and two new members — William Gilbert and 
Nathaniel Hughson. 

Probably one of the most interesting features of the minutes of the 
Board of Police during this fourth year of administration is the encounter with 
Mr. Allan MacNab over the removal of some stones blocking the road, or to use 
the exact words— 

keeping a nuisance in the main street of Hamilton. 
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From June 6 to September 12 there are eight separate entries, some rather 
lengthy, deploring the failure of Mr. Allan MacNab to remove the stones 
which were— 


obstructing the roadway in front of his premises. 


The Board wrote to him, summoned him at least twice, threatened to fine him 
30/— for every day he kept “the said nuisance within the highway”, and even 
posted handbills, but all to no avail. Finally John Law went security and prom- 
ised to pay Mr. MacNab’s first fine of £1:10:—and costs of £1:9:3 and to 
arrange for the other fine to be paid. He also submitted a letter to the Board 
in which Mr. MacNab promised to “remove the nuisance in part from Main 
Street”. 


Several entries during the year concern the Fire Department. On the 
4th of April 1836— 

the Board agreed to furnish the members of the Fire Engine 

Company at the public expense with 40 caps and 40 belts at the 

price of £1. 


The emphasis placed upon the co-operation of citizens in extinguishing fires is 
illustrated in the entry of April 7 when a young man— 
was complained of —for refusing — when ordered —in the extin- 
guishment of a fire. 
The President— 
insisted on the right of the Police Magistrate to compel bystanders 
to aid in putting out fires. 


Miscellaneous items of interest include an entry of July 29: 


The Board licenced three different menageries and circuses for 
£1:5:— each. 


And an entry on February 27: 
The Board issued a Proclamation to the inhabitants of Hamilton 
to illuminate their houses on Wednesday Ist. March in celebration 
of the passage of the Rail Road Bill. 


1837-1838 


The fifth year of administration was in the hands of four new mem- 
bers: W. J. Gilbert, Edward Jackson, Thomas Wilson, and James L. Willison, 
and one former member, Andrew Miller. The main administrative accomplish- 
ment during this year was the establishment of a new market site —the present 
one. A few weeks after their installation on March 27 the Board of Police 
Commissioners resolved— 

That from the inconvenience arising from the present location of 

the market— being at one extremity of the Town, and the diffi- 

culty of access during the wet seasons and a general dislike shown 

by the inhabitants to attend the same, it is found expedient to 

erect a second market in some more central situation where the 

inhabitants would find it more easy of access during the bad state 

of the roads and more general accommodation afforded as well 

to the people of the town as the country. 

The Board received two offers of land for this purpose; one from Mr. Stinson 
for a property at the corner of King William and Hughson streets, and the 


other from Andrew Miller, the present site. On April 10 it was resolved— 
that Mr. Miller’s offer of a free deed for a location for the 


Market be accepted. 
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Having secured the property, the Board immediately set to. work to erect a 
market building. On April 17 we read: 


It was ordered that it should be advertised in the three papers 
published in this town that the Board is ready to receive con- 
tracts and plans for a market building to be erected on the 
corner of James; and York streets of brick or stone, measuring 


50 feet by 90 feet, with a hall above the market-place and 
cellars under the whole. 


As advertised in handbills, a prize of £7:10:— was awarded for the, best plan 
for the new market-house. This was won by Mr. William Hardy [the architect 
who designed the Fire-hall in 1835]. Two weeks later— 


The Clerk was desired to have handbills issued for tenders for 
the market-house. 


Meanwhile, the old John Street market. was not neglected. The Board’ moved 
that £50 


be applied to improve the present market on John St. 


A number of items of business concerning entertainment were dealt with by 
this fifth-year Board. On May 29— 


A licence was granted to an Exhibition of wild beasts and circus 
for which £3:10:;— was paid. 


An entry under the date line of June 5 informs us that— 


A letter signed John Mayhew was read requesting that a room 
which had been hired by a theatrical company might not be li- 
censed to them for the purpose of acting, as part of the same was 
occupied by the complainant and his family and was likely to prove 
a nuisance. 


A petition was also presented against said performance, signed by 
33 inhabitants. It was decided that the Company should pay £2 
per night. 


In reply, the theatrical company objected to the high licence fee and _ success- 
fully proposed an alternative arrangement: 
June 12. It being represented by Mr. Russell, manager of the . 
theatre, that the sum charged for a licence to perform plays 
in this town amounts to a prohibition and that he would be will- 
ing to give a benefit for charitable purposes, the order on the 5th 
[£2 per night feel was rescinded. 


An application made on March 27— 


for the use of the Police office for one evening during the week 
was granted to a Band of Music with the understanding that it 
should not interfere with the other meetings. 


The Fire Department again came into the picture this year. In March— 
an application was made by the Fire Co. for a premium of £1:5:0 
to be awarded at fires for an addition to the engine hose and 
a tender for a man to be appointed to keep the engine in repair. 


Mr. James English was appointed to keep the fire engine in order, at the rate 


of £15 per annum. This is the same James English who had been a member 
of the Police Board in 1835-1836 
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‘Civic improvements. included the’ installation of a ‘pump in’ the Court 
House Square. Other civic improvements were carried out under the Statute 
of Labour, which in those days really meant labour and not $5.00. It was re- 
solved on July 3— 


that the Post Masters for the Town should be instructed to ex- 
pend the Statute Labour of the present year on the main streets; 
that is, that all persons living on either side of King Street shall 
do their labour as it shall be expended where or near where they 
live; and so of those on John, James, and Hughson streets; and 
that a further apportionment shall be made as soon as convenient. 


Like its four predecessors, this Fifth Board of Police had its share of hearing 
cases and meting out punishment to the offenders. On March 27— 


a man named Patrick McCoy was brought up charged with being 
found on Saturday last lying in the street in a beastly state of 
intoxication. Prisoner. was admonished and _ discharged. 


On April 22 a woman— 


was arraigned for bad conduct and riot, and upon her making 
a humble confession and promising to leave the town, she was 
discharged. 


On April 24 la certain woman] complained of la certain manJ]— 


for bursting open the door of her house at midnight on the 22nd 
inst. Several witnesses being examined from whose testimony it 
appeared that the plaintiff kept a house of doubtful reputation, 
and other circumstances concurring to destroy her evidence, the 
prisoner was discharged, and the complainant ordered to pay costs. 
July 24. George Cheevers complained of Mrs. McKenzie for 
having struck him upon his attempting to kill a dog that had 
bitten him. Fined 2/6. 

July 27. Hyatt, a coloured man, was brought up for using pro- 
fane and blasphemous language. Discharged on promising to leave 
the town. ! 


September 18. Indian Kate was fined 5/ for being drunk. 


Such, then, is a very sketchy picture of the administrative beginnings in the 
Town of Hamilton from 1833 to 1838. 
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SEVENTY YEARS WITH HAMILTON’S SEREET RAILWAY 
by Marjorie Freeman Campbell 


As in the Centennial number of The Hamilton Spectator July, 1946 


“Step right up! Step up, please! Keep moving! To the back of the car! 
All right: no more! All clear? Everybody clear? Watch yourselves!” 


To the accompaniment of laughter and more-or-less ribald suggestions, 
the bulging doors squeeze shut, the motorman releases the brakes and_ pulls 
back the controller, and a five o'clock, wartime-and-after Hamilton  street-car 
rocks along on its preordained way. 


To anyone who rides regularly on the present, overcrowded, local trans- 
port system, the one predominant factor which emerges is the patience and 
good nature of the average passenger under trying conditions, and the greater 
patience, the competence, and frequently the wit of the average motorman 
pursuing his day’s work under exasperating difficulties. 


In the period from 1939 to 1944, at a time when the company was 
suffering from the prevalent manpower shortage, the number of revenue _pas- 
sengers carried on Hamilton Street Railway lines increased from 15 million to 
37 million and on one record day—December 24, 1942—as many as 167,000 
people were afforded transportation. Yet owing to wartime restrictions, during 
this period 35 new buses were the only addition to the rolling stock. 


Moreover, during the same period, because of the lack of manpower 
and material, repairs and improvements to rails and roadbed were reduced to 
a minimum, thus making the task of driving more irksome; while at the same 
time, due to twenty-four hour shifts in industry and increased movement of 
shoppers, the day’s peak loads jumped from three to six. 


Yet, in spite of these factors, and of the mental hazards of weather, 
careless motorists, and heedless pedestrians, few drivers desired to quit. In fact, 


it is seldom that a driver leaves his job, but when he does, he invariably wants 
to return. 


“Sixty percent of the men driving H.S.R. street-cars and buses today,” 
said George E. Waller, manager of the system, “have over twenty-five years’ 
service with the company. They like the work. Why? Well, that’s what I ask 
them myself when they come in to apply. Every man is warned: ‘This isn’t 
the easiest job in the world. What is your idea in applying here?’ ” 


“And the answer?” 


“Steady work; getting home. At first, that is. Then the fascination of 
it gets them. They like the crowds, the excitement, meeting the same people 
every day, the rush, the feeling of being in things. After a few years of it, any 
other job seems tame.” 


“Doesn't the strain of being constantly on the alert eventually affect 
their nerves?” 


“lve been asked that before. The answer is ‘No!’. After a certain 
time the work becomes entirely automatic, second nature to them. I’ve been 
asked also if men of sixty-five and seventy are capable of acting as motormen. 
The answer is ‘Yes!’. Older men don’t take chances; they've learned to play 
safe. But the youngster takes them until he finds out it doesn’t pay. 
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On the Belt Line route,” said Mr. Waller, “we have motormen who 
have been driving thirty years. They’ve come to know regular customers, their 


children and grandchildren. Passengers may not realize it but the motorman 


watches for the regulars, is disappointed when they don’t appear and concerned 
as to the reason. “What happened to you yesterday morning?’ or “‘Where’ve you 
been for the last few days? Not sick?’ are routine questions with the old-timers.” 


“Of course, the human element doesn’t enter into it as it did back in 
the old horse-car days. I can remember when Mrs. Parker, who lived on the 
south side of Main Street, between Balsam and Trolley —Gage Avenue, it is 


now — always used to come out in cold weather with a cup of coffee for the 
driver!” 


Prospect Street was the end of the east end run in those days and 
Mrs. Parker would have plenty of time to deliver her cup. For instead of 
changing the trolley pole, as today, the driver changed the horse, reversing it 
from the east to the west end of the car, preparatory for the return trip to 
King and James. 


At that time, or possibly a few years earlier, since the first east-run 
horse-car appeared on Hamilton streets in 1874, Main Street, with its wooden 
sidewalks six to eight feet wide, was bordered with great houses each sur- 
rounded with grounds the size of a city block, planted in stately elms and 
maples, in apple orchards, in well trimmed hedges and vineyards. 


These homes, at each of which the horse-cars stopped, marked the 
first breaking up of the original farms granted by the Crown as concessions 
to the United Empire Loyalist settlers of the district. As the city spread east- 
ward and westward and their estates became too expensive to maintain as farm- 
land, the owners laid out streets and divided them into city lots. 


Alhough settlement at the head of the lake was begun by the first 
pioneers in 1779, the village was founded by George Hamilton in 1813, the 
town received its charter in 1833 and the city was incorporated in 1846, it 
was not until the 29th of March, 1873, that a Hamilton company (of whom 
Lyman Moore, Dr. Lewis Springer, J. B. and T. B. Griffith were shareholders), 
applied for and was granted a charter to operate a public transport system. 


One year later, in 1874, the first horse-drawn car moved out of the 
car barns at MacNab and Stuart Streets, rolled up James and on to the turn-table 
at the corner of King and James, where the wheels fitted into grooves; the 
turn-table was then turned by the horse until the grooves came in line with 
the King Street tracks, and the car then proceeded on its way along King 
to Wentworth, up Wentworth to Main, and along Main to the end of the run 
at Prospect Street. There, by the simple expedient of transferring the horse 
from one end of the car to the other, the conveyance was ready for the return 
trip. 

In 1875 a second route was opened—up James to Herkimer, along 
Herkimer to Queen, back on Herkimer and down James to the wharf, and 
the following year, 1876, saw cars running west on King Street to the famous 
Crystal Palace at Locke, returning by King to James and thence up York to 
the gates of Dundurn. 
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Although certain streets such as King and. Stuart came to be provided 
with double track, for the most part the track was single with. occasional stretches 
of double for passing. At various points, such as York Street at the. gates of 


Dundurn, and later, Barton Street at Wentworth, switches were installed to 
reverse the service. 


The cars, eight in number in 1874, requiring some 50 horses and 50 
men to operate, increased by two or three each year until a total of from 20 
to 25 had been reached by 1892, when electrification took place. They ran on 
rails of 4° 8%” gauge, the same as today. Instead of a six inch high, flat rail 
spiked to 10 by 12 beams, however, the rails were laid in a slight ‘trench, 
without cross-ties, and were grooved to give the wheels tread. 


Judged even by modern Hamilton standards, the early horse-cars bought 
in St. Louis were not noted for their comfort, especially in the winter time. 
They came in two sizes — the smaller, 10-11 feet, in length, seating eight to a 
side and having a capacity of 25 to 30, standing room; the larger, 13-14 feet 
in length, seating 14 to a side and carrying 35 to 40, standing. 


Instead of displaying the name of their route, as at present, the earliest 
horse-cars revealed their destination by their vivid coloring — scarlet, green or 
canary, according to the line they travelled. At a later date; routing was an- 
nounced by boards on their sides painted in different Scotch plaids. 


Drawn, the smaller by one and the larger by two horses, they rolled 
along city streets at a trotting pace of eight miles per hour, which stops re- 
duced to a net progress of five or six miles per hour. To an enquiry (advanced 
doubtfully) as to whether two horses could really travel side by side within 
the span of the rails, Mr. Waller had an interesting explanation. 


“They could, yes. Weve had many a team of our horses on our tracks 
hauling loads and they had plenty of room side by side between the rails. 
But the teams drawing the horse-cars weren’t hitched that way. Instead, one 
horse was attached in front of the car, between the rails, the other offside. 
Each was harnessed to a single whiffle-tree which in turn was attached to a 
double tree. 


“Because of this set-up,” explained Mr. Waller, “we had to pay main- 
tenance on an extra eighteen inches on either side of the road_ bed.” 


Like his successor in the H.S.R. today, the driver of the horse-car was 
a hardy individual, capable of meeting difficulties with equanimity. Physically, 
he needed to be tough, for he rode his route exposed to summer storms and 
winter blasts. Not for him an enclosed shelter! From the open platform he 
handled his reins and kept an eye on the fare-box fastened to the wall at the 
side of the open doorway. 


Nor were his passengers coddled. When they seated themselves on the 
two long benches running lengthwise of the car, they sat upon plain wood 
without benefit of upholstery. The doorway knew no door; and the earliest 
cars had no heat in the winter time, straw on the floor providing the only 
protection for tingling toes. Later, however, a small, coal-burning Jumbo was 
added to each car. 
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In the gray morning and at night two coal-oil lamps provided light — 
one at the front on the left hand side near the fare-box, the other in the 
rear corner on the right. Above each lantern a small opening in the roof an 
vided ventilation, Stop signals were registered by pulling a cord suspended 
the length of the car, down the centre. For this transportation a straight fare 
of five cents was charged, children three cents; fibre tokens about. the size of 


today’s five-cent-piece were used as tickets; and transfers were given from one 
line to another. 


In winter, since in the earliest days there was no attempt to clear the 
roads of snow, the car bodies were taken off the wheels and placed on sleighs. 
Later, snow ploughs drawn by two and three teams were used, which piled 
the snow in great banks before the stores. As this interfered with their trade, 
merchants had the snow shovelled back on the tracks, the whole operation re- 


sulting in considerable annoyance and inconvenience to all parties. 


Although the early horse-cars may not have been models of comfort 
they offered service unknown in the swift rush of modern living. In 1874 when 
they were first put into operation, it was from the main car barn on the south 
side of Stuart Street, next to the old Customs House, that they rolled onto the 
streets of Hamilton. The main office, where the general manager was located, 
was a small, frame building, belonging to the old Grand Trunk Railway, which 
stood on the northwest corner of Bay and Stuart Streets. At the corner of 
Sanford — Burlington Street in those days—and King there later stood a second 
barn, occupying the present site of the Knight Hall. “I can remember well,” 
remarked an old employee of the company, “when the Rainbow Room was our 


haymow!” 


With the extension of service, a third barn was added at the corner of 
Herkimer and Locke. At Stuart Street and also at Sanford and King were stables 
for the care of the horses. From these stables fresh relays were trotted by 
hostlers to certain points on the line— Sanford and King, Bay and York, James 
and Stuart—the replaced horses being then led back to the barn. On _ holidays, 
after the building of the line on Barton Street, relief horses were also stationed 
at the corner of Barton and Wentworth. 


“The changing point at Bay and York,” reminisced William A. Gray 
some years ago, “was in front of Copp’s foundry. One man would bring four 
or five horses up Bay Street at certain times during the day and evening, ex- 
change horses and then return the tired ones to the barns. For special occa- 
sions and warm weather there were open cars which required two horses, and 
also two men to operate. They were to be seen in all their glory on holidays, 
or when there was a picnic or ball-game at Dundurn Park. That was back in 
the days when Billy Stroud managed the old International baseball team which 
boasted such stars as Pete Wood, Mickey Jones and Andrus.” 


When the H.S.R. system was purchased in 1892 by the Dominion Power 
and Transmission Company and was electrified, the new trucks were brought in 
on the Grand Trunk Railway to the Ferguson Avenue Station, lifted by crow- 
bar onto the Street Railway tracks at Ferguson and King, and towed to the 


Stuart Street barns. 
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On June 1, 1893, outfitted with horse-car bodies with added vestibules 
and the scoop-style type of fender then the height of fashion, and complete 
with motors, electrical appliances and: wiring, they made their debut before the 
Hamilton public on routes which by this time had been greatly extended through 
the west end of the city, along Barton, and as far east as Bartonville. 


The first of the reconstructed cars to go over the line for test pur- 
poses, was pulled by four horses. As it moved up James Street, crowds gath- 
ered to watch its progress, and shouting, small boys raced along the sidewalks 
in an effort to keep pace with this ultra-modern product of the new electrical age. 


Like all new developments, the electrification of the H.S.R. was received 
with scant approval by a certain proportion of the riding public. “People were 
afraid of them,” said John W. Ogilvie, an early railwayman. “I remember one 
day when I was conductor on the Barton Street line which had not been 
converted, an elderly Irishwoman got on at Market Street. 
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Does this car go down by the lake?’ she asked.” 
“No. Ill give you a transfer.” 


“Ts it the electricity cars Ill be havin’ to ride on?’ ” 
“Yes. Here’s your transfer.” 


“But she wouldn’t take it. “Indade no, an’ I thank ye. It’s preferrin’ to 
walk I am an’ carry me basket!’ ” 


Shortly after the turn of the century, in 1906, there occurred the most 
dramatic event in the lifetime of the H.S.R., when 180 employees of the line 
went on strike to secure an increase in their pay, then 18 cents an hour, and 
company recognition of the Union. When officials of the line brought in strike- 
breakers, the strikers stoned and rotten-egged the cars— and when their aim was 
not too good, the buildings along the route—and fired shots. Troops were de- 
manded from Toronto and one hundred men sent. 


On November 24th, before a rioting mob of 10,000 people, the Riot 
Act was read by the Sheriff and the streets forcibly cleared, the police charg- 
ing with batons, the troopers with sabres. Two hundred persons were injured; 
one rioter was sent to jail for two years; and several others were committed 
for trial. Later, the Ontario Railway Board decreed that wages should remain 
the same but the company should recognize the Union. 


It is interesting to note that strikes occurred at the same time on all 
local radial lines, with the exception of the Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville, 
of which George E. Waller, present manager of the H.S.R., was then manager. 
Mr. Waller, to whom the idea of ‘arbitration and conciliation’ came naturally, 
long before the terms came into universal use, talked the matter over with his 
men, weighed their demands and gave them a two-cent raise. 


In 1913 with the advent of double-truck cars, Hamilton street-car lines 
were again considerably extended, and several years later, track was laid from 
the Delta on Main Street to Kenilworth Avenue, north to Barton, and west to 
Ottawa, thus forming the present belt line route. Up to this time the eastbound 
cars had operated only to Sherman Avenue and Main Street and to the Jockey 
Club at Barton and Ottawa. This change greatly simplified operations in the city. 


Three years later, in 1916, the pay-as-you-enter system was adopted on 
all cars of the service. In the early horse-cars, all one-man-operated, passengers 
deposited their tokens, or five cents, in a stationary fare-box attached to the 
car wall. 
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With electrification, two-man crews were placed on all cars, including 
horse-cars not yet converted, and fares were collected by the conductor in a 
large, rectangular fare-box slung from the shoulder by a leather strap, and 
were rung up on a register at the end of the car. 


From 1892, fares were six for a quarter, with a limited or ‘pink ticket’, 
as the railwaymen called them, good at work hours, morning, noon and _ night, 
at eight for a quarter. In addition, the company issued a small, cardboard com- 
plimentary ticket for employees and favoured citizens. 


“We had to keep a sharp eye on the pink ticket after hours,” said 
Mr. Ogilvie. “Lots of people thought they had a right to use them if it was 
anywhere near the correct time. Which reminds me of an incident with the 
late Magistrate Jelfs. One day about five minutes after the time for the limiteds 
was up, he got on my car and offered me one. I told him it was too late. With- 
out a word he returned the pink ticket to his pocket, reached into another, 
brought out a complimentary stub and dropped it into the box with a grin. 
That was once I did myself out of a fare!” 


In addition to collecting fares, the conductor at this time signalled the 
stopping and starting of the car, passengers catching his eye and indicating 
their corner. One tug on the cord signalled “Stop!”, two tugs “All clear!”, three 
tugs “Back up!”. 


With the year 1925, fares were returned to a straight five cents, chil- 
dren three cents, no tickets. When buses were added to the company’s service 
in 1927, their fare was ten cents, or three tickets for a quarter, with transfers 
from bus to street-car; or from street-car to bus for an additional three cents. 


At this time the street railway system comprised about 70 street-cars 
and 24 buses. During 1928-29, however, 48 new cars were added and 20 
double-end street-cars were remodelled and renewed from the trucks up, given 
steel instead of wooden bodies, and completely modernized for one-man opera- 
tion; 48 old cars were scrapped. 


In 1928, with the renewal of the city’s franchise, fares were increased 
and set at seven cents or four for a quarter, no workmen's tickets, children 
three cents or ten for a quarter, buses ten cents or three for a quarter. 


During the depression years of 1930-35, following the sale of the rail- 
way to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in 1930, revenues of the system 
reached the lowest ebb in its history, the deficit being partly blamed on the 
competition of jitneys which operated on city streets from 1932-35. When the 
jitneys were banned in 1935 and a five cent street-car fare, five tickets for a 
quarter, was adopted, the earnings of the railway immediately responded. In 
January, 1937, the former seven cent carfare was resumed, and in 1943 street- 
car and bus fares were equalized at ten cents, four for a quarter, as at present. 


Between 1936-40, increased revenues enabled the Hydro to add 27 new 
buses to its fleet, bringing the total number in 1939, at the outbreak of war, 
to 51. Since then, an additional 35 have been obtained, largely because of 
Hamilton’s industrial preference. 


Today, the railway’s rolling stock stands at 86 buses, and 74. street- 
cars more or less outmoded, which the future will most likely see replaced, 
in part at least, by the trackless trolley bus, generally accepted in the United 
States as being less expensive and more efficient in operation than either street- 


car or bus. 
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This is the Hamilton Street Railway. To Hamiltonians who have twice 
voted against its purchase, it evidently appears that its taxes, and the four per- 
cent on gross earnings paid to the city, are a better investment than its possession. 


To the average Hamiltonian, careless of the peacetime and wartime 
problems of a transit service, concerned only in reaching his destination in the 
most rapid and most comfortable manner, it is somewhat of a head-ache, more 
or less cheerfully endured. 


To George E. Waller, manager of the line: “It’s my baby! I love it!” 

To Raymond Castle, superintendent, speaking as a driver of long stand- 
ing, it is the road to romance: “It gets into your blood! There’s nothing like it! 
It’s fascinating: this carrying people about their business in a great city!” 


A HISTORY OF 
THE HAMILTON STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 


Recollections of Miss H. Isabel Springer, daughter of Dr. Lewis Springer 


Lyman Moore, my father’s brother-in-law, was president of the first Street 
Railway in 1879, and my father was the first manager. He kept this position 
until he was elected to the Dominion Parliament, which was in 1881-4-5, but 
I think father resigned in 1881. or *82, for I remember that some of the mem- 
bers of the company felt that father should be home and on the job all the 
time. As he could not do this when Parliament was in session, he decided to 
resign. I do not recall who took over the management from father at first, but 
later on, of course, the (Griffith Bros.) took it over. Father and Uncle Lyman 
Moore were the chief promoters, as well as stock-holders, of the first Street 
Railway here. The cars ran on rails, but horses were used at that time to draw 
them. 


The Street Railway Office and sheds were down on the south side of 
Stuart Street, near the Great Western Railway Station. I think the old Custom 
House, a stone building, was next to the Street Railway Office. Years ago, we 
had a picture of this spot, and the cars and horses, just outside the sheds, as 
well as a group of the men interested at that time. I recall going down to 
father’s office to see a procession one day. It started from down there. 


The cars ran from the Grand Trunk Stuart Street Station east to James 
Street, up to King and James, then down King to Wentworth Street to Main 
Street, and then east to just beyond Prospect Street South, near a cottage 
occupied by a family by the name of Wilds. The old Sheriff Middleton home 
was opposite. 


On James Street South, I do not remember how far it ran, so won't 
try to say; but there was a line running down to the old James Street wharf. 
For a few years father owned a steamer, named Geneva, which ran between 
Hamilton and the Beach. It was therefore a great help to people wishing to go 
to the Beach by water. Indeed, for a few years, the Steamer did a very good 
business; and then the London accident which caused so many to be drowned, 
by the boat turning over and holding people under it, caused a panic, and 
people did not care to do any boating. That finished the Geneva’s business, 
though she had no part in this tragedy, so father sold her to some Toronto 
people. 
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Just how far on King Street West the street cars ran I am not sure; 
perhaps to the old Crystal Palace. The Fall Shows there were wonderfully 
good. The car that ran down east was operated for a time by a man by the 
name of John Hastard (Hasyard). He was such a nice man. We all liked him 
so much. He was with the company for years. 


Seeing that father was the manager of the company, when the winter 
snows came and the cars ran on runners, they would turn up Prospect Street 
to Maple Avenue and stop for us, much nearer our house. We just hung out 
a red flag, and around they would come instead of going back on Main 
Street. When they did this, they turned back to Main Street via Blake Street. 
Another great convenience was that the housewives made out their butcher’s 
order, and the car would wait for the gentlemen to run into Peacock’s butcher 
shop, on King Street East, corner Wentworth, and leave their day’s order. Pea- 

k’ I fancy, the firs delive ; i 
cocks was, I fancy, the first one to deliver meat to our: east enders in those days. 


I remember how the people who used to visit at our east end homes 
were greatly amused by the chatter that took place between the people on the 
cars. All were old friends: the Eastwoods, Murtons, Middletons, Burnes, Beas- 
leys, Fields, Mitchells, James Robertsons, McCauleys, Truesdales, Sweets, Donald 
Smiths, Rutherfords, Skinners and Holtons. 


When father was elected to Parliament, the Street Car Company and 
the men came down that evening and gave him a serenade with a brass band 
which they chartered in honour of his being elected. They also presented him 
with a gold-headed cane, when he retired. 


I fancy that the beginning of the Street Car Company must have been 
around the year 1879. There was an hourly service on the line from 6 or 7 
a.m. to 12 midnight, and the fares were 10 cents. The small tickets or fares, 
made of Gutta Percha, were about the size of our present five-cent pieces, and 
were issued in small yellow envelopes about two by three inches. These were 
printed — “Take out the ticket and put it in the money box”, or “Open this and 
put the fare in the box. 10 cents H.S.R.R. Co.” Johnny Jog, a very nice-looking 
boy, was conductor for a time and Wm. Baker was superintendent. 


OLD Crry HALL 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE ORIGIN OF SOME STREET NAMES OF HAMILTON 
by Edward Goodale 


The history of a community is often reflected in the names given to its 
streets. Long after the original owners have disappeared from the scene their 
names are familiar to future generations by street names, which can also furnish 
important clues in tracing the background of a district. This is quite evident 
in the case of the streets of Hamilton, for, as surveys were laid out, and new 
avenues of communications made, old names were retained; and so the _his- 
torian can trace, by Forsyths and Binkleys in the west end, and by Springers 
and Gages in the east, for example, the pattern and development of the city as 
farmlands and orchards were overtaken in its grasp. 


The original Indian trails into the village were King street, York street, 
and the Mountain road. In George Hamilton’s survey the Mountain road was 
called John street, but in common usage it was always the Mountain or An- 
caster road until 1837, when the Police Commission officially named it John 
street. In George Hamilton’s survey the first north and south streets to be laid 
out were Cherry, now Ferguson; Walnut; George, now Catharine; John; Robert, 
now Hughson; and Jarvis, now James. East and west streets below the moun- 
tain were Hannah, now Charlton; Maria, now Forest; Augusta, Peel, Tyburn, 
and Brougham. Some of these are old Hamilton family names, but it is not 
exactly right to say that these streets were named after the George Hamilton 
children, because the streets were planned before the family. However, most of 
these names have disappeared today. James Street was named for a member 
of the Hughson family, one of Nathaniel Hughson’s sons, a road-builder, who 
married a Burkholder. George Hamilton’s mother was Catharine Askin; his wife 
was Maria Jarvis, and his father was Robert. He was said to be an admirer of 
both Sir Robert Peel and Lord Brougham. 


Our present Main Street was called Court street on maps of 1836. 
Jackson street was Maiden Lane west of James and Tyburn east of James, both 
associated with law and order in Hamilton as well as in London. The city’s 
first tinsmith was Edward Jackson, one of the founders of Centenary Methodist 
Church, a member of the Board of Police in 1837, who, of course, lived in 
Jackson street. Peel street later became Hunter street east; Cherry street was 
changed to Ferguson avenue, and Catharine street as we know it was named 
after a member of the Hughson family. George street is now in the Hess sur- 
vey between King and Main streets. After Robert street became Hughson, the 
name of Robert was transferred to the lane that ran into Robert Land’s farm. 
Catharina street became Young street about 1885 after John Young who built 
a number of stone buildings in Hamilton. He married a Ferrie, and lived in the 
original part of St. Joseph’s hospital. Augusta street was known for a genera- 
tion or two as O'Reilly street, as it adjoined the property of Judge Miles O'Reilly, 
before reverting to its original name. Catharine Hamilton married S. B. Free- 
man, and today we have Freeman Place. Chilton Place, once called Ontario 
street, then Dominion, runs south off Markland, and takes its present name 
from Mr. Thomas Chilton Mewburn, father of General S. C. Mewburn. 


Peter Hunter Hamilton’s farm later became the Holmstead in the Hendrie’s 
time. The farm was laid out in streets in the 1830’s. Concession street is now 
Aberdeen avenue. The Marquess of Aberdeen was Governor-General of Canada 
from 1893 to 1898 and after his term of office had expired the family spent 
a year in Hamilton at ‘Highfield’ in 1899, which accounts for the name of 
Aberdeen avenue. 
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Hannah street west took the name of Benjamin Charlton, mayor of Ham- 
ilton in 1887 and owner of the Hamilton Vinegar Works, 137 James street south, 
in Mcllroy’s Block. East of James street, Hannah was called Anderson street. 
Charles street was named for a brother of Peter Hunter Hamilton who owned 


land in that district. His wife was Harriet Durand, which gives us Harriet street. 


Arkledun avenue, one of the main roads to the mountain, is a continua- 
tion of John street south. Richard Juson, a prominent hardware merchant who 
gave land for the Church of the Ascension, lived at Arkledun, in the west side 
of Upper John street. 


Turner avenue has been named for James Turner, merchant and senator, 
a later owner of Highfield; and Ravenscliffe avenue, opened up about 1905, 
was named after the house built at the head of that street by W. J. Copp 
about 1883. Sir John Gibson also lived at Ravenscliffe. Mr. W. H. Gillard, a 
wholesale merchant, lived at Undercliffe, one of the imposing houses in Aber- 


deen avenue. 


Further west we come to a district called Orchard Hill. William Hall’s 
house was Beulah Cottage, which accounts for Beulah avenue. What is now 
Dundurn street used to be Garth, and Dundurn ran west below King where 
Hunt is. Hunt street was named after a member of the Separate School Board. 
Garth street is now a continuation of Beckett’s Drive and runs south on the 
Mountain. Flatt avenue commemorates W. D. Flatt, who opened up many sur- 
veys in this part of the city. Hyde Park avenue was laid out after one of his 
numerous trips to the Old Country, and Chedoke after the stream which comes 
down from the mountain. Stanley avenue was opened by Charles Mills about 
the time Henry M. Stanley became famous in Africa. Kent street was part of 
a survey opened by Joseph Kent, brother of Samuel Kent, the city clerk. 


Tuckett street was named for the Tuckett family of tobacco fame. At 
the same time that Myrtle avenue was laid out, Mr. Tuckett had a cigar, a 
house, a daughter, a boat, and a horse, all named Myrtle. Poulette street was 
called after Charles Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydenham, Governor-in-chief of 
Canada from 1839 to 1841. On the early maps Locke street is spelt Lock. 
There was a ravine, and good fishing in a spring creek near the Regent theatre. 
North of York street it was called Railway street, with Locomotive street nearby. 
Frid street was named for the Frid family, landowners of the district, and 
Macklin street, also on the other side of the McKittrick Bridge, after an estate 
next to Sir Allan MacNab’s holdings. Paradise Road was the township line and 
led into Coote’s Paradise, Dundas Marsh, now part of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. Ray street was said to have been named after a market gardener 
who later moved to Burford. Dundurn took its name from Sir Allan MacNab’s 
castle, and Ardvorlich from a Scottish village also on Loch Earn. The latter 
was later changed to Baker street, but apparently not for the Bakers of insur- 
ance or telephone fame. Napier street can be traced also to Sir Allan Napier 
MacNab, and Stuart to his second wife, Mary Stuart. Tecumseh is after the 
great Indian chief, and Wellesley was the family name of the Duke of Well- 
ington. Charles Magill was mayor of Hamilton in 1882 and 1883; Sir Roger 
Sheaffe was second-in-command under Sir Isaac Brock at Queenston Heights, 
and Sir John Colborne was Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada in 1828-36. 
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Wesanford Place is a new survey built on the site of William Eli San- 
ford’s property in Jackson street west. The house was pulled down about 1939. 
The Tiffany family, who owned most of the north end west of James to Queen 
were prominent in Ancaster as well as in Hamilton, especially Oliver and 
George. Merrick street was named for a doctor mentioned in Charles Durand’s 
book of Reminiscences, who was called an American quack, since he did not 
serve in the British army. Guise street on some early maps is spelt Guy. Bur- 
lington, named after the bay, was once called the Base Line, a surveyor’s 
term. Many streets in this part of the town had two names, one for the east 
part and one for the west. Macaulay street was named after Sir James Buchanan 
Macaulay, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 1849-1856. Picton street 
was named after another soldier of the War of 1812—Sir Thomas Picton, killed 
at the Battle of Waterloo. Ferrie street commemorates Colin Campbell Ferrie, 
the first mayor of Hamilton, 1847. He lived at the corner of York and Queen 
streets. Simcoe street recalls one of Canada’s most famous governors — Colonel 
John Graves Simcoe; and Strachan street, John Strachan, Bishop of Toronto. 
For many years the present Barton street was known as Concession street. The 
name was transferred in 1890 or 1891 to the street now known as Aberdeen 
avenue, and a street on the mountain supposed to be a continuation of the 
second Concession street, still holds the name and runs east for several miles 
from the top of Strongman’s road. A concession denotes the division of a town- 
ship into smaller sections. 


Robert street east of Wellington was called Lind street in a survey of 
1837, while parts of Cannon street were called Miles and Henry streets. Re- 
becca was the name of Nathaniel Hughson’s wife, a daughter of Robert Land. 
King William and King streets were named after William the Fourth and George 
the Third, reigning monarchs of Great Britain when the streets were laid out 
by Nathaniel Hughson, a great loyalist of the strongest type. King street was 
undoubtedly the first trail through the early settlement. A determined effort 
was made later on to move the business district to Main street, presumably 
to get those travelling through Hamilton to avoid the residences in King street, 
but it tured out later that those pushing the idea owned land where the new 
road was laid out. Mary street was named for a member of the Ferguson family; 
Kelly street from a market gardener later one of Hamilton’s first real estate 
agents who sold off one of the Ferguson lots. Martin Lane is now part of 
Spring street which takes its name from the spring near Jackson street. Thomas 
A. Blyth, a well-known surveyor, gave his name to Blyth street, and Ebenezer 
Stinson’s name is connected with Stinson street. Ebenezer was a_ prominent 
merchant who lived on the site of the old Central Collegiate Institute. 


Peter Grant, founder of Grant’s Spring Brewery, lived at 5 Main street 
in 1853, and Grant street takes his name. The name of Leeming street can 
be traced to two brothers, one sent out to Ancaster and the other to the 
Niagara district by the S.P.G. in 1816 from England —the Rev. Ralph Leeming 
and the Rev. William Leeming. Cumberland avenue was once Mountain street 
and until 1911 was called Poplar avenue. Sanford avenue, once Burlington street, 
took the name of William Eli Sanford, senator. Gladstone avenue, likely named 
for the British statesman, was formerly Argue avenue, a name in the Stinson 
family. Fairleigh avenue was named after the Skinner house at the head of 
the street, and Holton avenue after William Holton, a market gardener and 
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nurseryman. It was first called Westmorland by the late William Lees after 
his trip to England. Proctor boulevard took the name of John Proctor, a whole- 
sale. merchant, whose store was where the G. W. Robinson Company is now; 
his -house was at King street and Proctor avenue. Kinrade got its name from 
Thomas Kinrade, a public school principal and owner of considerable property. 
His daughters figured in the famous murder trial in Hamilton in 1909. Sherman 
avenue was originally Shearman, after the first assessor of the district. Alpha 
and Beta are the first and second letters of the Greek alphabet. Case avenue 
commemorates the famous doctors of that name, and Ruth street, Ruth Moore, 
daughter of a member of the firm of Moore and Davis, the oldest real estate 
office in Hamilton. Biggar street was named after S. D. Biggar, mayor of 
Hamilton in 1905 and 1905. Barnesdale avenue is named for Thomas Barnes 
whose house, Carrick Lodge, was near Barnesdale and Main. Springer was 
named after a pioneer family of Hamilton. ‘The farm is now part of St. Peter’s 
Infirmary and the street is the former lane. Connaught Avenue takes its name 
from. the: Duke of Connaught, third son of Queen Victoria, Governor-General 
of Canada from 1906 to 1911. The Depew family from whom Depew street 
got its mame, came to this district about 1785 and settled near Stipe’s Inlet 
on what is now the property of Hamilton By-Product and Coke Ovens. The 
Lottridge family of the famous brewing firm Grant-Lottridge, account for Lot- 
tridge street, and another family of early settlers, the Gages, have Gage Park 
and Gage Avenue named for them. Gage avenue was first called Trolley street, 
the first sod of the Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville electric railway having 
been turned at Maple and Trolley streets about 1893. Wilcox street is named 
for Charles Seward Wilcox of the Steel Company of Canada. The streets in the 
Brightside survey are mostly named after the industrial cities of England — 
Leeds, Birmingham, Bradford, and Sheffield. Cavell avenue, formerly Berlin 
street, after the Berlin Machinery Company, changed its name during the first 
World War and commemorates Edith Cavell. 


In King’s Crescent survey we have the palaces — Grosvenor, Balmoral, 
Kensington, and Rosslyn. Cameron avenue was taken out of Cameron Gage’s 
farm and market garden, and Barons avenue was also part of this farm. An- 
other east end market gardening family account for Cope and Weir streets. 


One of the largest surveys ever opened up in Hamilton was in the 
Ottawa-Barton district. It was laid out by Frederick Robins, head of a real 
estate company in 1911, and contains Frederick avenue and Robins avenue; 
Edinburgh, Carlisle, Britannia, and Argyll were Old Country associations of the 
sales staff of the firm, and Campbell, Fraser, Edgar, and Norman, were sales- 
men. The rest of the streets were named by Llewellyn Stephens, the company s 
lawyer, and all begin with A-— Allandale, Agnes, Albany, and Alice. Newlands 
avenue is named after John Newlands, a member of the Harbour Commission 
in the 1930’s. Ellis avenue takes its name from the Ellis family and is one of 
the last of the Barton-Ottawa properties to be broken up into building lots. Sam 
Lawrence, mayor of Hamilton from 1944 to 1949, was a member of the City 
Council in the early 1930’s when Lawrence Road, sometimes called the Free 


Road, was put through. 
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On the mountain, many of the north and south streets are numbered. 
Brucedale, running east and west, was formerly a mud lane leading from the 
Caledonia, or Stone road, now Upper James street, to William Bruce’s property. 
He was a noted astronomer, father of the painter Blair Bruce. Fennell avenue 
was named after the Rev. Joseph Fennell, third rector of Holy Trinity Anglican 
church. His tall, thin house still stands in Fennell avenue east. Knyvet street, 
a short street near Concession, is a link with the Archdale Wilson family and 
Admiral Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson, a kinsman of the owner of the property. It 
was formerly part of the Cook estate. Bull’s lane, a private road, is the en- 
trance to the Bull property and is named after George Perkins Boothesby Bull, 
proprietor of the Hamilton Gazette in 1837 who bought the land from 

“¢¢™Tiamilton. Claremont Drive was named by the Hon. Isaac Buchanan 
after the ancestral estate in Scotland. Beckett’s Drive, which takes the moun- 
tain route up from Queen street, was built by Fred G. Beckett under great 
opposition from people who said it would never be used. The mountain road 
up from John street in the east, known as the Jolley Cut, was built by James 
Jolley, also at his own expense, to by-pass the toll road to the city. 


In West Hamilton Binkley Crescent and Stroud’s Lane remind us of 
some of the earliest settlers in that district. Westdale, a comparatively new 
survey, was laid out in 1923 by F. Kent Hamilton who named most of the 
streets. Westdale itself was named by a clergyman, the Rev. P. L. Spencer, who 
took a trip to the Holy Land on the proceeds of the naming contest, which he won. 


In this paper only the barest outline of a few streets has been attempted. 
It is a fascinating study to pursue, and there is ample scope for others on the 


same subject. 


JAMES ST., SOUTH OF KING 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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OF BURLINGTON BEACH 
Courtesy The Hamilton Specta 
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THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF HAMILTON BEACH 
William F. Johnson 
An address to the Society on February 12, 1945 


POSITION AND EXTENT — 


Hamilton Beach is a gigantic sandbar lying at the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario. It separates the lake from Burlington Bay, a land-locked harbour 
of 10,000 acres of calm and protected waters. This sandstrip has an elevation 
of not more than ten feet above the level of the lake; it is four miles long, 
and at no place is it more than fifteen chains in width. | 


EVOLUTION OF SETTLEMENT — ; 

The accessibility of the Beach to the City of Hamilton, and its fine, 
natural facilities. for recreation and restful living have made it for many years 
the, city’s playground. A hundred years ago. and_ less, pleasure-seekers and 
picknickers made their way, by buggy, bicycle and ferry to the sandy beaches 
of the lake and bay.. In 1857, when the Great Northern Railway laid a track 
across the Beach, more rapid and more convenient transportation became avail- 
able. With the coming of the radial line of 1896, means of travel was even 
more facilitated, and the peak of the sandstrip’s popularity was quickly reached. 
Then it was that thousands flocked from the city and surrounding country to 
spend. special holidays on Hamilton Beach. For a time the automobile gave 
added impetus to the summer exodus from the city to this nearby resort, and 
more and more summer homes were built. But as the car improved, Hamil- 
tonians tended to look farther afield for recreation and holidaying. Then began 
the gradual transition of the Beach from an almost purely summer place of 
residence to a residential area of summer homes and stores. In 1916 a one- 
room school was built; and two churches had already been organized. The 
trend toward all-year residence on the wind-swept sandbar is best seen in the 
growth of the school population which rose to 376 by 1944. And it is note- 
worthy that there is very little decrease in school attendance during the height 
of the winter season. In concluding this phase of the evolution of the Beach, 
we must recognize that whereas it is a popular resort for city people, it is 
primarily a residential section of fine homes and community-centred activities. 
The summer houses are being replaced or winterized, new homes are in the 
process of construction, attractive landscaping is being undertaken, and ex- 
tensive improvements are slated for immediate consideration of the town-planning 
committee. 


ORIGIN OF THE SANDSTRIP — 

The geological origin of Hamilton Beach is interesting to the student of 
history, not because of his concern with geology as such, but because of the 
influence and determining nature of that origin on the lives of the people 
who have lived and still live here. No one, for instance, wrests a living from 
the soil; in fact, scarcely so much as a lettuce leaf is produced by the 2,500 
residents. Only rarely does a Beach housewife serve her family fish caught 
along the eight-mile water front; if she serves fish at all, the likelihood is that 
it has been shipped in from British Columbia or from the Atlantic Coast. This 
may seem very paradoxical, especially if one knows that, at one time the in- 
habitants of this sandbar gardened, fished and hunted very extensively. The 
peculiar origin of the Beach and the historical and industrial developments of 
rather recent years explain the evolution that has been in progress on this 
sandbar, the “Sable Island” of Lake Ontario. 
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The transition outlined in the above paragraph was directly caused by 
successive changes in transportation facilities. The Beach was peopled originally 
by gardeners and fishermen for the -most part, and these few permanent resi- 
dents were sparsely scattered. The transient population increased yearly in pro- 
portion to improvement in transportation up to a certain point. Then, when 
transportation facilities reached that point, they were used for the search of 
more distant summer resorts, and for the commuting of workers, who wished 
to locate outside the city limits, to their benches, shops, offices and places of 
business in Hamilton. Advanced development of cheap and dependable cars 
produced a two-way effect on the Beach; it greatly lessened the popularity of 
the place as a resort and as a playground, but it immeasurably increased its 
popularity as an ideal place for permanent homes of factory workers and pro- 
fessional people employed in Hamilton. 


The character of the Beach and its first settlers were determined to a 
large extent by certain physical features that originated wih the geological birth 
of the place. For that reason, a brief resume of its origin will be outlined: 
Hamilton Beach is, as we have observed before, a sandbar, and like all such 
formations, it was thrown up by the combined action of wind and waves. 
The continuous bar was, in quite recent times, composed of two “spits” of sand 
which grew out from the present site of Burlington on the north and from 
the Windermere Cut-off on the south. Both were thrown up by mighty currents 
driven landward by violent and prolonged east winds. When these currents en- 
countered the opposing waters from the eastward flowing streams and the more 
shallow water in the western extremity of the lake, they dropped the sandy 
sediment which they had gathered in their drive toward land. In the course 
of many years, the deposits were built up by successive storms, and the two 
spits broadened and lengthened, with a natural outlet to the Lake between 
them —an outlet that remained until replaced by the Canal. 


The lake side of the two bars developed a beach of sand and flat stones, 
but the bay side, not so clearly and regularly defined accumulated a soil of sand 
silt and humus. The fertile inner margin of the bars, which grew up with marsh 
plants and bullrushes, resulted from the silt-bearing streams which poured in 
from the west and impeded the progress of the west-borne currents. 


Now what is the real significance of these characteristic physical fea- 
tures, and how did they affect the early settlers? First, it may be said with 
certainty that the sterile and sandy lake side, while having no agricultural pos- 
sibilities, afforded an ideal beach from which to fish. The lake teemed with 
many varieties of fresh-water fish, consequently the very early settlers were not 
slow to launch out from the smooth and sandy shore to engage in this profit- 
able occupation. The result was that there grew up a hardy fishing folk who 
have become legendary and colourful personalities in the history of Hamilton 
Beach. Secondly, there developed an extensive market-gardening along the bay 
side of the long sandbar. When homes were scattered at wide intervals, there 
were many acres of choice soil for the growing of vegetables. Radishes, cab- 
bages, celery, corn, tomatoes and potatoes were grown in wholesale quantities 
and sold in the city and in the surrounding district. The gardening industry 
underwent modification as the land was subdivided into building lots and 
homes were built in increasing numbers. Then gardening gradually became the 
after-supper pastime of the factory worker and the professional man, home after 
a long day in the city. Under these conditions, gardening continued to play a 
part in the lives of the Beach people, and much pride was taken by them in 
their little “farms”. 
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We have said that fishing is no longer an industry here, and that barely 
a lettuce leaf grows on Beach soil. The following is the explanation: With the 
growth of industry in Hamilton, the bay has become a catch-basin for factory 
refuse, waste, sewage, slag and poisonous substances. This development has not 
only made the bay totally unfit for bathing, but it has destroyed all but the 
hardiest varieties of fish. The lake, too, has been put out of bounds as a 
fishing grounds because of the artillery proving tests that have been carried 
on over the lake at this point during the war years.* The net result is that 
a fish-peddler comes twice-weekly to the Beach. Similarly, the fruit and vege- 
table man does a thriving business, as he makes his daily rounds from home 
to home. And why this necessity, one may ask? It is because all the bayside 
gardens have been flooded by the unusually high lake level. In the summer of 
1943, the water-level exceeded any previous record. Basements were waist-deep, 
carp splashed in backyards, and boats were used on side streets. The Beach 
had become a “Little Venice”. And whereas, the water did recede that fall, it 
is again abnormally high, and Beach gardens have changed to bullrushes and 
frog-ponds. 


* This article was written in 1944, since when many further changes have taken place. 


The consequences of these occupational, industrial and physiological changes 
are likely to alter the whole future of Hamilton Beach, and it is feared that 
these changes will not contribute to healthful progress and improvement. 


LAKE LEVELS — 


The unusually high levels of Lake Ontario during the last several years 
have been the subject of much speculation and concern, but there is nothing 
that can be done about it. The growth of settlement took place largely in a 
period when the water-level was comparatively low, and hence the whole economy 
and structure of the present population was developed in conformity to the low 
level. Prior to June 2, 1943, when the water rose to an all time high of 248.885 
feet above sea-level, the average level was 245 feet or less. This shows that 
the increase approached four feet, an extreme increase for a community built 
on a sandbar that in most places rises only five or six feet above the 245 foot 


level. 


The cause of the rise of the lake water is not known exactly, if at all. 
It is thought, however, that there has been a periodic increase about every 
fourteen years, but this increase was rarely as pronounced or as protracted as 
in recent years. It was thought that the abnormal rainfall in the spring of 1943 
may have been responsible, but in view of the persistence of the high level, this 
theory has had to be discarded. Another theory was that the tilting of the conti- 
nent in the area of the Great Lakes was responsible. When it is remembered that 
Lake Ontario was once much deeper and larger than it is now, it may not be un- 
reasonable to suspect that the trend is a return to a greater depth. The valley 
of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is still recovering from the weight 
of the great glacier that once lay on it, and there may be a relation between 
this recovery and the increasing lake-level. Whatever the cause, the result con- 
tinues to harass the Beach residents. 
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EARLY ‘SETFLEMENT — 


It is known on the authority of an old map dated 1798 that several 
families were already settled on this sandstrip. This is not surprising, for Gov- 
ernment House (The King’s Head Inn) had béen built four years earlier on 
the south end of the Beach, and travel between York and Newark, or Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, lay along this route. In a book by Smith, entitled: “Canada, Past, 
Present and Future”, we learn that by 1813 considerable progress had been 
made in settlement. And, in a letter written by Peter Carroll in 1844, it is as- 
serted that much land was devoted to gardening, and that fine fisheries ex- 
tended along the whole length of the Beach. At that time, all the Jand was held 
on the basis of squatter’s rights, and Carroll, in his communication, suggested 
to his superiors in Toronto that the settlers be asked to possess their holdings 
on a rental or purchase arrangement. 


When the Township of Saltfleet was surveyed in 1788, Hamilton Beach 
was reserved as a military area. The land was therefore crown property, and 
so it continued until 1884 at least. It is interesting to note that large areas are 
still leased or unleased crown land. 


The building of the Burlington Ship Canal from 1825 to 1832 was ac- 
companied by a boom on Hamilton Beach. Activities incidental to the project 
made the place take on new life and importance. With the completion of the 
work, the canal functioned without much concern or interest to the local resi- 
dents. Today, it plays a very small part in the lives of the Beach people. A 
staff of five or six men control the radio-beam station, the C.N.R. swing bridge, 
and the huge bascule structure that spans the two-way channel. 


The growth of Hamilton, after its incorporation as a city in 1846, was 
paralleled by a very modest increase in population on the Beach. It is only 
since 1900 that development has been. marked. 


TOWN PLANNNING — 


An.active committee is working on plans to improve the Beach and make 
it more attractive as a residential section and as a lake-side resort. And, whereas 
there is little attraction for tourists, it is the aim to make the strip a scenic 
route for those who pass through, via the Queen Elizabeth Highway. The main 
purpose of the committee, however, is to make the Beach a truly beautiful place 
in which to live. It is already favoured by an unusually fine climate and many 
other unique advantages, and man can do much to capitalize on these natural 
features. With this in mind, the members of the committee aim to encourage 
better homes, landscaping, and the renovation of out-dated houses. The - build- 
ing of an enlarged school, a library, and other civic buildings is also in the 
general plan. Special thought is being given to the accommodation and encour- 
agement of youth groups and community activities. 


The reclamation of Burlington Bay is another project, but this lies beyond 
the scope and power of the local town planning committee. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government will take steps to end the pollution of this 
beautiful inland body. Industrial Hamilton finds it a convenient dumping-ground 
for its refuse, and for this reason, powerful pressure will have to be exerted to 
stop the practice. In the meantime, it continues to approach the point where 
it will be as dead as the Dead Sea of Palestine, but for a quite different reason. 
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GOVERNMENT: -—. , 


It may be fitting that an area so unusual in origin and in development 
should have a very unusual form of government, and such is the case. Repre- 
sentative municipal government does not exist here, because in plebiscites taken 
in 1939 and in 1946, the landowners unanimously approved the continuation 
of the then existing form of administration. 


Prior to 1907, the Beach was an orphan, a no-man’s land where life 
was easy and unrestrained. In theory, at least, it was under the jurisdiction of 
Saltfleet Township; in practice, it was a law unto itself. In that year, however, 
the Provincial Government incorporated Hamilton Beach under an appointed 
commission of three members. That commission, now increased to five mem- 
bers, is solely responsible tq the Government of Ontario which appoints it. This 
incorporated body imposes taxes, passes by-laws, functions as a school board and 
as a board of police. commissioners and fulfills all the other duties of a munici- 
pal government. Such a set-up is highly undemocratic, for ‘it disregards the 
basic principle that there can be no imposition of taxes, except by the people’s 
elected representatives. Despite this glaring disregard for democratic principles, 
the Beach people carry on blissfully, in the knowledge that they have all the 
services and conveniences of Hamilton citizens but with a tax-rate 11% mills 


less than that imposed by the highly democratic municipality on our borders. 


Such is the social and historical evolution of Hamilton Beach. 


KING’S HEAD INN 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


THE STORY OF JEAN BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU 


(continued ) 


1758 — 1812 


by T. Roy Woodhouse 
An address to the Society, May 14, 1948 


Volume 1 of Wentworth Bygones told the story of the early life of 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau, whom we called Our Jean. It told of his taking over 
his father’s trading post at the mouth of the Humber River; of how he lost 
the love of his first wife Marie Martineau; of how he met and married (not 
once, but three times) his second wife Margaret Cline—a white girl who had 
been enslaved by Indians, purchased by Captain Joseph Brant, and by him 
raised in his household as a slave, or unpaid servant. 


Our Jean continued to operate his Humber trading post after his mar- 
riage in early 1787 to Margaret Cline, trading there with Indians throughout the 
summer, and rejoining his wife in Cataraqui each winter. Their first three 
children were born in Cataraqui— George in 1787, Elizabeth in 1788, and 
Margaret in 1790. Our Jean must have brought his family to the Humber River 
about 1792 -because their fourth child, Marie Reiné (also called Renette or 
Reignet) was born at the Humber trading post July 20, 1793— the first white 
child to be born in what is now the City of Toronto. When she grew up, she 
married Elijah Secord, an Ancaster storekeeper, who later moved to Albion Falls, 
south-east of Hamilton, and there with his brother John erected the Albion 
Grist Mills. 


In 1793, the course of Our Jean’s life changed. Because Newark ( Niagara- 
on-the-Lake) was too close to the American border the Governor General, Lord 
Dorchester, ordered Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe to move the seat 
of his Upper Canada Government from Newark to Toronto. Therefore, in April 
1793, Simcoe had the Toronto Harbour surveyed, and on July 20th he sent 
one hundred men of the Queen’s Rangers to construct a camp on the site of 
old Fort Rouillé (at the foot of Bathurst Street). Ten days later, the Lieutenant 
Governor and: Mrs. Simcoe, with their attendants, arrived in His Majesty’s schooner, 
Mississaga, at the mouth of the Humber River, where they were met by Mr. 
St. John. Mr. St. John (who is Our Jean) piloted the ship to an anchorage in 
Toronto Harbour and offered to shelter the Governor and his wife at his trad- 
ing post, where Our Jean’s daughter, Renette, had been born only ten days 
before. The Simcoes visited Our jean’s trading post at some time during their 
stay at Toronto, because Mrs. Simcoe comments in her diary about the cherry 
trees behind Mr. St. John’s house. Here is the story of their arrival, as told 
by Mrs. Simcoe in her dairy:! 


“Mon. 29th [July 1793]. We were prepared to sail for 
Toronto this morning, but the wind changed suddenly. We dined 
with the Chief Justice, and were recalled from a walk at 9 o'clock 
this evening, as the wind had become fair. We embarked on board 
the Mississaga, the band playing in the ship. It was dark, so I 
went to bed and slept until eight o’clock the next morning, when 
I found myself in the harbour of Toronto. We had gone under 
an easy sail all night, for no person on board had ever been 
at Toronto. Mr. Bouchette [the Captain] was afraid to enter the 
harbour till daylight, when St. John Rousseau, an Indian trader 
who lives near, came in a boat to pilot us.” 
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Simcoe must have met Our Jean earlier, because, on July 24th, 1793, 
he wrote to Alured Clark, Lt. Gov. of Lower Canada,2 as follows: 


(1) ‘The Diary of Mrs. Simcoe, by John Ross Robertson, page 179. 


(2) The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe, Vol. I, page 
396, collected and edited by Brig. General E. A. Cruikshank for the Ontario 
Historical Society (hereafter called The Simcoe Papers). 


“I do myself the honour of writing to your Excy., to 
represent that there is no person in this part of the country who 
can interpret the Missassaga language. In consequence, Mr. St. 
John Rousseau has always been sent for from Toronto, when any 
business has had to be transacted with the said Indians 


“I was lately obliged to send for St. John when the 
Western Indians were here, at the request of the Mohawks, whose 
language he speaks, that he might return with them to the 
Council, — this he was unable to perform, on account of the im- 
practicability of quitting his mercantile business for so long a 
season. 


“The probability of the Seat of Government of this Prov- 
ince being for a time established at York; and the almost certainty 
of that port becoming a flourishing mart of trade, will occasion it 
to be the rendezvous of most of those Indians on the north of 
Lake Huron who now go to Michillimackinac, and strengthen the 
necessity of there being an interpreter to assist the Commanding 
Officer. St. John appears to have all the requisites necessary for 
that office, and is equally agreeable to Brandt and the Mohawks, 
as to the Missassagas. He seems, indeed, to be the only person, 
who possesses any great deal of influence with either of those 
nations, and must unavoidably be employed by me on contingent 
expense if not at an actual salary, in all those expeditions I shall 
find myself obliged to undertake to obtain an accurate and _ neces- 
sary knowledge of the communications between the Lakes Huron 
and Ontario.” 


This letter makes quite clear the excellent reputation that Rousseau had 
with Simcoe and the Indians. As for Gov. Simcoe, he lost no time in making 
one of those expeditions mentioned in his letter. In his dairy,3 Simcoe says: 


“Sept. 24, 1793—[three officers, a surveyor, and four 
Indians] went to Mr. St. John’s on the River Humber.” [This 


was the beginning of a trip across the Toronto Portage. J 


“Oct. 19, 1793— [returning from Matchedash Bay] 
arrived at St. John’s a little past four in the evening and _ slept 


there that night.” 


“Oct. 20, 1793—Left St. John’s after breakfast, and ar- 


rived at the camp at York at ten o'clock, having been absent 
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From these references it would appear that Our Jean was still living 
at the Humber late in 1793. Several Hamilton stories, in newspapers and books, 
say that Our Jean went to Ancaster in 1790, where he was (according to the 
stories) the first settler, and where he built the first grist mill. Members of 
the Rousseau family believe that he moved to Ancaster in 1795, which is be- 
lieved to be closer to the truth. The story of Rousseau’s move to Ancaster is 
as follows: 


A list of the saw and grist mills in Upper’ Canada, prepared by the 
Surveyor General,4 shows that R. Beasley and J. Wilson had a saw-mill and 
grist mill in 1791, but not in 1790. The location is not given; but Major Little- 
hale’s Journal of Simcoe’s trip to Detroit and returns states that they started 
home February 23, 1793, and on March 7th,—“In the afternoon, we came to 
Wilson’s Mills on the mountain.” The next day, — “on account of a severe snow- 
storm, we proceeded no further than Beasley’s at Burlington Bay.” 


(3) The Simcoe Papers, Vol. 2, page 70. Ontario Historical Society. 
(4) Niagara Historical Society Publication No. 26, page 51. 
(5) The Simcoe Papers, Vol. 1, page 292. Ontario Historical Society. 


Thus we see that Beasley and Wilson had a saw and grist mill -as early 
as 1791, and that Wilson’s Mills were on the mountain. A 1793. government 
map confirms this location. Apparently Wilson operated the mills, because we 
know that Beasley operated a wharf, storehouse, and store at present-day Dun- 
durn Park in Hamilton, too far away to permit him to take an active part 
in the mills’ operation. Hence, it is reasonable for Littlehales to speak only of 
Wilson’s Mills. However, in one of his letters to Francis Le Maistre, Military 
Secretary, dated April 14, 1793,¢ Simcoe says: 


“I had also desired Mr. Beasley, who has a mill at the 
Head of the Lake, to reserve a quantity of flour, as it may be 
possible I shall establish a post in its neighbourhood.” 


So far, there is no mention of Our Jean, but a later official list of grist 
mills includes a grist mill at Ancaster in 1793, owned by James Wilson 
and J. B. Rousseau. Therefore, it would appear from this that Beasley and 
Wilson built the Ancaster Mills in 1791:. Beasley furnishing the money, and 
Wilson, the experience. It would also appear that Rousseau replaced Beasley 
in 1793. Fortunately, among the Rousseau papers there is some confirmation. 


For instance, one document clears up more than one mystery con- 
cerning the early days at Head of the Lake. It not only tells us where Beasley's 
grist mill was located, but also when he disposed of his interest in it. Stripped 
of its legal phraseology, it reads: 


Whereas Robert Wires hath this day three notes of hand, payable £300 
NYG) June Jy 1797, £200, N Ce june lo. and” £7250° N-Y.C. ime 
1799, I obligate myself under the penal sum of £1,600 N.Y.C. to transfer title 
(6) The Simcoe Papers, Vol. 1, page 313. Ontario Historical Society. 
(as soon as I receive it from the Government) to 200 acres, being all the lands 
on the east of the creek, known by the name Beasley and St. John Beatist (sic) 
Rousseau, the one half of the mill stream as far as the saw-mill dam, with 
the one half of the grist and saw-mills, then to continue to the rest of the lot 
known by No. 46 in the second concession of Ancaster Township with the ad- 
jacent 64 acres that I have received from James Wilson. 
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The purport of this instrument is that Richard Beasley sells to Robert 
Wires 200 acres, with the improvements thereon. It is signed Feb. 27, 1797, 
by Richard Beasley, in the presence of James Wilson and Oscar Danby; but 
it is also endorsed at Newark, Aug. 9, 1797, in these words: 


“I do agree to fulfill the above conditions to Mr. St. Jean 
B. Rousseau. Signed Richard Beasley; Witnessed James Wilson.” 


That document, and this next one tell us how Our Jean acquired 
Ancaster Mills. Dated June, 1800, this agreement reads, in part: 


“Know all men by these presents that I, James Wilson, 
OF Ancaster’. . . agree f0 convey .. . sixty-three acres 
and one moiety of the grist mill and saw-mill . . . on lot 46 in 
the second concession of Ancaster, and which said parcel of land 
together with the said moiety of said grist and saw-mill was 
sold to the said J. B. Rousseau on the fifth day of October, 1794, 
for the sum of £600 N.Y.C. Signed James Wilson. Witnessed, 
Richard . Cockrell’ and .Thomas Hornor.” 


A third document shows that Rousseau bought the entire mill for £1800 
(1200 to Beasley and 600 to Wilson), less the value of 410 acres £500; leav- 
ing “the original cost of the grist and saw-mills with fifty acres of land adjoining, 


NeyY.C, 2 1300:0:0,” 


One last reference will complete the evidence’ of Rousseau’s move to 
Ancaster. Richard Beasley got the Crown Patent for lot 46, concession 2, 
Ancaster, on which the mills were built; and James Wilson got the Patent for 
lot 45, where part of the mill dam was located. 


Therefore, we can gather from these various source materials that Our 
Jean came to Ancaster on a visit in 1793 or earlier, and secured an interest 
in the saw and grist mills there, maybe a lease of Beasley’s half. Then, in 
1794, he purchased Wilson’s half interest, and in 1797 he bought Beasley’s 
half, thus becoming full owner of the mills. It appears then that Our Jean 
gave up his trading post on the Humber (or leased or sold it), and moved 
with his family to Ancaster not later than 1795. 


Another surviving document shows that Our Jean borrowed £1000 from 
Captain Joseph Brant on June 20th, 1798, undoubtedly for the purpose of pur- 
chasing Beasley’s half of the saw and grist mills. 


The year 1795 brought a new way of life to the Rousseaus. Our Jean 
has left the wilds of crude little Muddy York, and has moved to “the western 
centre of civilization” at Ancaster. He has now become a mill owner, store- 
keeper, and innkeeper, because he entered these lines of business immediately. 
Although he was the principal merchant in the largest village at Head of 
the Lake, he could not quite break away from his old life because he was 
still the best interpreter of the Indian languages in the district. 


He not’ only attended meetings of Indians, but on January 31st, 1796, 
he was present as a charter member when Barton Lodge, No. 10, A.F. & A.M. 
received its charter at Smith’s Tavern in Barton. 
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He was a large land owner, because he was granted a total of 1,200 
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acres, part of which he located between Queen and Locke Streets in Hamilton, 
the rest being in Oxford County. 
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A petition from a man named Dennis, dated July 1796, mentions “where 
Mr. St. John lived on the Humber”, confirming that he had left his old trad- 
ing post, and implying that no one else had taken it over. 


In October, 1796, St. John B. Rousseau, R. Beasley, and James Wilson, 
bid on the purchase of Block No. 2, containing 94,012 acres of the Indian Re- 
serve on the Grand River. On February 5, 1798, they received the patent for 
the land, subject to a 999-year mortgage, for £8887. Soon after that, Richard 
Beasley bought out his partners’ shares of this huge tract of land. 


Rousseau was frequently used as a government interpreter at this time, 
and is mentioned in many agreements with the Indians. Sir John Johnson wrote 
on August 17, 1797,8 that he could not get more pay for St. John, and 
comments that Rousseau has mills and is in trade, which is contrary to stand- 
ing orders. Nevertheless, Our Jean could not be replaced; therefore, the 
Establishment of the Indian Department for 1798 lists: 


“St. John, alias J. B. Rousseau — interpreter, Fort George — 
to be paid from the military chest 4/8 per day, or £85/3/4 
per year.” 


(8) The Russell Papers, Vol. 1, page 251. Ontario Historical Society. 


In 1798, Our Jean incurred the suspicion of the Hon. Peter Russell, 
who was the acting head of the Government following Governor Simcoe’s 
departure to England. Russell, a suspicious man at any time, wrote to Robert 
Prescott on September 20, 1798:9 


“{Captain Brant brought Mr. St. John, the Interpreter, to the River 
Credit.] Mr. St. John called on me two or three days ago and happened to 
mention that Captain Brant was at the River Credit. I asked was he not coming 
on to York to see me—he said no, that his business was to get some salmon, 
and . . . return to Grand River immediately . . . When the Council breaks up 
I intend to send for Mr. St. John and examine him before the Executive Council 
respecting this business, and inquire his reasons for interfering in any of Cap- 
tain Brant’s councils without having received orders for so doing, and I shall 
afterwards submit our opinion of his conduct to Your Excellency’s consideration, 
which appears to me at present to be very equivocal, if not worthy of reprehen- 
sion. I have not yet noticed to him or Captain Brant that I know anything of 
this council; nor indeed have I any one at the Credit on whose report I can 
depend, as both Mr. St. John and Mr. Jones, the Surgeon (Surveyor?), are 
connected with Captain Brant, and Coon who keeps the Public House there 
is not to be trusted.” 


It almost looks as if Peter Russell could not be trusted either; how- 
ever, we shall see that Our Jean was still indispensable, consequently we need 
not fear for him. 


Mr. Russell sent for Rousseau eight days later,1o but Our Jean must 
have survived the official displeasure, because a month later, on November 5th, 
1798, he was at Burlington Beach! to interpret a meeting with three Missas- 
saga Chiefs. 


(9) The Russell Papers, Vol. 2, page 261. Ontario Historical Society. 


(10) Ibid. Vol, 2s page’ 272, 
(11) Ibid. Vol. 2, page 304. 
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Ine yuly, 1799, Our Jean, who had been commissioned an Ensign in 
1797, was promoted to a Captain’s office in the West Riding of York. In De- 
cember, 1799, his sixth and last child was born, — Joseph Brant Rousseau. This 
child grew up to marry Margaret Davis, who bore him eleven children; and 
when he died, he bequeathed to one of them the papers and relics which 
formed much of the source material for this article. You need not try to guess 
the name of the child who received these papers —his name was John Baptiste 
Rousseau, the fifth John in this story. The papers were then passed on to John 
Baptiste, the sixth, and thence to his daughter, who loaned them for the pur- 
pose of writing this story. 


Incidentally, John the sixth also had a son named John Baptiste: the 
seventh John in our story. But to return to Our Jean: 


Among his papers is his “Blotter”, the account book for his general store 
in Ancaster. It covers the years 1799 to 1804, and its cover, marked LIBRE 
IV, indicates that it is one of a series. A few of the most interesting items 
indicate that: 


In 1799, John Ryckman paid a two hundred dollar account with a yoke 
of oxen at £33, and several skins such as 52 martins at /4—, 1 otter at 1/7/—, 2 
raccoons at 3/—, 8% lbs. of beaver, 5/5/— furrs at 10/18/—, 4 drest deer skins 
1/12/—, 1 small beaver skin 16/—, 1 fisher 5/—, total £52/10/—. This indicates the 
variety of wild animals that could then be found in this vicinity. 


In 1799, Captain Joseph Brant’s account covered 4 lbs. putty, spirits, 
4 gals. whisky, 2 pts. whisky, 2 lbs. nails, 1 qt. whisky, 2 horses 1 night, 2 
gals. whisky, 4 lbs. nails, 5/8 yard cloth, 6 yds. linings, bread, club at dinner, 
7 gals. whisky, 1 blanket. 


In 1799, Richard Beasley bought raisins, a pack of cards, rum, a kettle, 
_club at dinner (this means mulled wine), a hammer, a lock, 1 lb. tea. 


In 1800, a Mr. Fotter bought rum, and paid for it by building chim- 
neys; or maybe Mr. Fotter built the chimneys and Mr. Rousseau paid for them 
with rum. 

Most of the customers paid their accounts with wheat, flour, whisky, 
pork, butter, leather, barrels, cheese, maple sugar, labour; in fact they paid 
with anything but cash. John Walker paid a £6/8/— account by building a 
log house. Benjamin paid with a barrel of salmon worth £4. Adrian Marlett 
by writing agreements, by writing the names “real fancy” in the account book, 
and teaching three of Our Jean’s children. William Shaver paid two bee-hives 
(doubtless made of straw) and two shillings for two quarts of rum. 


Nicholas Weitzell bought a windmill for £9, and paid for it with rye, 
pork, a cow, and some labour. Many bought powder, shot, tobacco, and. liquor; 
but Surveyor Augustus Jones bought two jars of pomatum (apparently he liked 
to keep his hair slicked down). 


In 1802, Captain Joseph Brant’s account covered whisky, oats, rum 
toddy, cash advanced, maukissins (sic.), whisky, ditto for Quagah Joseph, cash 
advanced to three chiefs, cash for little chiefs, blankets, shoes, cash to surveyor, 
leggons (sic.) for Aaron Hill, whisky, two pints wine to a woman, whisky to 
Oneida Joseph, whisky, whisky to an Indian, whisky to Jacob Lewis, five gal- 
lons whisky to your negro (Brant kept negro slaves) 3% galons whisky to Black 
Joe, 2 gals. whisky to an Indian, 2 gals. whisky to McMichael, £2 cash ad- 
vanced, This account was paid with notes signed by other people who owed 


money to Brant. 
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In 1805, David Newton paid a saddle, a bridle, and a silver watch for 
the rent of Our Jean’s anvil, bellows, vise, and small tools from 1804 to 1805 
at :£8.a- year. 


Throughout these years, Our Jean was busy at. other pursuits also. For 
instance, the minutes of Barton Lodge,-A.F. & A.M. reveal that: “As Brother 
Rousseau is going to Niagara at the first sleighing, he shall be authorized | to 
purchase one piece of blue ribbon and half a yard of broadcloth for the use of 
Lodge No. 10.” 


On August 9th, 1803, he purchased a gold watch at Niagara: proof 
of his growing prosperity. In 1804, he was promoted to Major, and in ‘1811 to 
Lieut. Colonel, second in charge of the 2nd Yorks under Colonel Richard 
Beasley. 


Throughout this. first decade of the century, he had held office as Tax 
Collector and Town Warden for Ancaster Township, and had become the lead- 
ing man in his community. Hence, when war with the United States broke 
out in 1812, one would expect that he would bravely lead his Regiment into 
battle against the foe. But this was not to be. It was not ds a Lieutenant 
Colonel that Our Jean went to war; it was as a Captain in the Indian Department. 


' Our’ Jean was still indispensable as an interpreter, so once again he took 
over his old work: but this ‘was to ‘be the last time, because’ he was no longer 
a young man and not able to endure the rigours of camp life, Consequently 
it is not surprising that he. was unable to rally from a. sudden attack of pleurisy 
at the front. line, Niagara-on-the-Lake. A letter from W. Johnson Chew to 
Mrs. Margaret Rousseau, dated Niagara, November 16, 1812, informs her with 
regret — “that Colonel St. John died at half past eight o’clock this evening. 
He was attacked very violently last’ Wednesday evening with a’ Pleurisy which 
terminated’ in his death this evening by which I have lost my best friend.” -- 


This letter, rushed by a special mounted messenger to Ancaster, en- 
abled Mrs. Rousseau to be present at Niagara when her husband was solemnly 
interred in St. Mark's Churchyard with all the military honours that wartime 
would permit. . . 


After the war was over, Margaret Rousseau had a paling fence erected 
around the grave at a cost of £11/4/0 (according to a receipt that still exists); 
but apparently no monument was ever erected. At any rate, there is no monu- 
ment visible today to mark’ the burial place of Our Jean. . 


Margaret bravely carried on. her late husband’s business in Ancaster 
by herself until 1820, when her son George took over. Three years later, she 
died, and was buried in. St. John’s churchyard in Ancaster. 


In order to round out the story of Our Jean, it is desirable to reveal 
what happened to Elizabeth Cline, sister of the second Mrs. J. B. Rousseau 
(Margaret Cline). | 


Margaret’s older sister Elizabeth, who had also been seized by the In- 
dians that killed her parents, was also purchased by Captain Joseph Brant, and 
was also raised in Brant’s household as an unpaid servant. Apparently Mrs. 
Brant was either jealous of the Cline girls, or was somewhat of a shrew because 
both Margaret and Elizabeth ran away from the Brants’ home (with Joseph 
Brant’s co-operation according to Rousseau tradition). 
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Elizabeth had met a- young: Scotchman named’ Daniel McCrimmon who 
lived near where the present town of Cayuga is located. She married Daniel, 
and they moved to a farm in Binbrook Township where she lived to a very 
old age. Daniel, however, disappeared while out hunting about the year 1815. 
It was not until two years later that his fate was discovered. A huge tree, 
hollowed by heart rot, crashed to the ground in a storm and split open. An- 
other hunting party found inside this hollow tree a skeleton which they were 
able to identify as the remains of Daniel McCrimmon by the rifle, knife, and 
tinder box that were found beside the skeleton, and which were known to be 
Daniel’s possessions. Apparently Daniel had crawled into the hollow tree to 
escape an animal, or ‘to spend the night. Maybe he got stuck. Maybe he was 
smothered by falling rotted wood. At any rate, this completes the story of 
Our Jean when: we say that Elizabeth lived to a ripe old age with her children. 


EMPIRE LOYALISTS 
Courtesy Chamber of Commerce 
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Crown Patentees of Ancaster Township 
By Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


The earliest known record of white settlement in Ancaster Township is 
the following petition, which was read by the Land Board at Navy Hall, 
Niagara, on June 29th, 1793: 


“A memorial that having made the settlements on which 
they live adjoining the west line of Township No. 8 [Barton] near 
the road lately laid out from the head of Lake Ontario to the 
River La Tranche [the Governor’s Road or Dundas Street from 
Dundas to Woodstock, which was cut through the forest by the 
Queen’s Rangers in 1793-94] and that they were encouraged by 
the Land Board and the Acting Surveyor to settle upon these lands 
fours years before they were surveyed [Ancaster was surveyed in 
17931 which proves now to be reserved lands, your petitioners 
pray that the same may be confirmed to them. Signed Christopher 
Almost, John Aikman, Ab’ [Abraham] Bowman, Peter Bowman, 
John Book, Conrad Filman, John Filman, Abraham Horning, Isaac 
Horning, David Jones, Conrad Latham, Matthew [Matthias] Lamp- 
man, William McLeese, John Smith, Sr., John Smith, Jr., Joseph 
Smith, Edward Smith, William Smith, John Westbrook, Anthony 
Westbrook, James Wilson, Thomas Wilson.” [Of these twenty two 
families, all but John Filman and David Jones had settled in An- 
caster. Filman and Jones settled in Barton.] 


The Land Board did as requested, confirming the petitioners in their 
ownership of the lands on which they had squatted, and moving the Clergy 


reserves to the Freelton area. 


From this petition it would appear that twenty of these families squatted 
on their lands in 1789, four years before Ancaster Township was surveyed. A 
later petition from Christian Almis, who is the same person as Christopher 
Almost, read by the Land Board July 12, 1796, states that Christian was a 
soldier in the German Troops, and that he came into the Province in 1787. 
This statement means that he arrived at Fort Niagara in 1787. 


There were other families who squatted in Ancaster Township prior to 
the survey. In the following record, the settlers’ probable date of settlement is 
shown in brackets. This date is from many sources found in twenty years of 
searching out Ancaster’s history. 


Several of the patentees sold their lands before registering their Crown 
Patent, consequently many of the registered names are those of the purchasers. 
The date of registration sometimes indicates this, but a late registration date 
often means that the patentee had been short of cash for the registration fee. 


Some of the absentee owners were patentees; some, purchasers from patentees. 


The following records were copied from the books of the Registry Office 
in Hamilton: 
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Concession One. 


NOTE: The rest of Concession 1, in what is now called the Gore 
as lots No. 22 to 25, Concession 3, Barton Township. 


Jemima Johnson et al. (of Niagara) ———--.----—- 22- all 


Pt. of 
Name Lot Lot Acres 
Mary hiaerell Le NS ee ee a2, 
William Street Servos (of Niagara) bs va ti 
Lt. Col. Cotley Lyons & Lucas Foster (of Niagara ) ©) N. pt. | 100 
Thomas Scott (comptroller) (of Niagara) 3 S. pt. 50 
Seeeereunton OLS) ) 4 all 200: 
re een A) ee 5 all 200 
a eT OO ea Nop 6 all 200 
Rerrermeverert Virgil) 2 7 all 200 
feceyiclaughiin (1796) 22 8 N%# 100 
Heamerapuste ousseru. (1795) 2 8 Si 100 
Mines stem (L0G). ) all 200 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton. (of Queenston) 10 all 200 
Meepadiine \senlG 1 all 200 
Abraham Hendershot (1842 .. Reserved 12 $2 82% 
Daniel Blasdale (of Beverly) to pay for 12 N#& 8245 
Samue! Hannon et al’ _...____._____ opening ie all 200 
fecernind, (1769). Dundas St. 14 all 200 
(James was born in Ancaster 1789, 
son of Charies.) 
Bre gemenimner Gli90)) 2. 15 Si pt: a0) 
Lt. Col. Cotley Lyons & Lucas Foster (of Niagara) 15 Ni Din wpe Low 
NRE OO G0 16 all 200 
Piesander Campbell (1796) 2... iy all 200 
Bammmeenvrcuce (1/90). 2 18 all 200 
Nathaniel Coffin (1801) _--- \ Reserved to pay 19 all 200 
Pijan secord (1514) _..__.___. ae opening 20 all 200 
John. Wrong, Jr. (1798) _-- Dundas St. ot all 2.00 
Mevcarcurmmins (1797) _...----------..--—--------. 22 all 2.00 
Sarah Leget (1796, widow of William) ---.-....... ES all 200 
Walter Slingerland (1790 at Niagara) —_.......... 24 all 200 
feotecehiimics’ (1793, son of John) __....-.. 25 N# 100 
John Mills (1793, son of John) eee eee 25 iD 100 
Lieut. John Depue, Sr. (1788 in Barton) 26 all 2.00 
Perremeremp, (1797) ee all 200 
me@eere Pnompson (1796) —.............. —- 28 all 200 
Hon. Robert Hamilton (bought from John Francis) 29 all 200 
Peemebawtenumer (1739) +... 30 all 200 
emia vor Niagara)... 31 all 200 
Prdrew= lempleton. (1790) ,—------.._-.----__-_-- 32 all 200 
ere ot C798) io oa all 200 
Peter Templer Ae a 34 all 2.00 
Margaret oe (1793, widow of David) 3 all 200 
oo ope EG ri) Re ae a 36 all 200 
William Carress (1793?) peas Ps as oF all 200 
meurereter Ball (of Niagara) —..-..--.----.-_- 3 all 200 
foe en 1789) oo all 200 
eeneowommmnes (1793P) 2 40 all 200 
merge tisier, jr C1789) 22. A] all 200 
Meer eenrisicr, St: (1789) ....__.._.__-----_-__- 42-43 all 400 
Me OO ie 44 all 200 
Bien i zeerald «ne 45 all 200 
Richard Beasley (of Barton. Built mills 1791) —— 46 all 200 
John Coltman ‘(Sgt. in Johnson’s Corps) —— 5M = AT all 200 
Sremeemiarke (1793) .—-___._._._-___-__----- 48-50 all 600 
Michael Showers, Tr. (1789) _| 51-52 all 400 
Jemima, Sarah, & Mary Johnson ‘(to Marx. Binkley) 53-56 all 800 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) —-- 57 all 200 


of Ancaster, 


400 


Date 
Registered 


May 
June 
Keb. 
May 
Nov. 
July 
July 
May 
Dec. 
May 
May 
Feb. 
July 


21, 1824 
18, 1816 
22, 1816 
17,1802 
17; 1807 
10, 1803 
13, 1806 
17, 1802 

7, 1805 
13; 1803 

6, 1796 
25, 1804 

OD, uote 


License 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


May 

Feb. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

April 
Nov. 

Mar. 
May 
April 
May 
May 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Aug. 
May 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May 
May 
May 
Feb. 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Feb. 
May 
Dec. 
May 
May 


was 


May 


10, 1856 
13;. 1836 
15, 1821 


17, 1802 
26, 1816 
14, 1798 
ol, 179s 

L 796 
12; 1802 
21, Lolo 
15, 1813 
Li tou 
4, 1832 
17, 1802 
17, 1802 
14, 1803 
Fee reels 
10, 1801 
17, 1802 
25, 1804 
21, 1815 
3l, L797 

jens We 

jane WAS 

8, 1816 
17, 1802 
17,7 1602 
10, 1797 
26, 1804 

I, 1798 
aL, L798 
[Oro 
12, day 

5, Fige 
Tl, ais 
24, 1798 
10 yy POF 
OF ATT 

Lolsgs 
6, L796 
17, 1802 


surveyed 


6, 1796 


Concession Two 


Fino Date 
Name Lot Lot Acres Registered 

Hon. Robert Hamilton (of Queenston) —_...... 4-9 all 800 Feb. 25, 1804 
James. Digcratt |i... tk ee 10 all 200 | Mar. 31, 1819 
GCeorve: Mawrence: 2282 see ee ee 12-13 all 400 | Dec. 1, 1798 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) —....--. 14 all 200 | Feb. 25, 1804 
David -Palmer=(of (Grimsby. 3 ee eee 15 all 200 May 17, 1802 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) -—___..........- 16-17 all 400 | Feb. 25, 1804 
Prancis' .Ducet:.2 6228s ties eee ee eee ee 18 all 200 Dec. 14, 1798 
Jesse: Colveralol «Niagara ) gi. meee ee 19 all 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) _-........-- 20 all 200 | Feb. 25, 1804 
Elizabeth ‘Ward ).. 02.2.2... yee eres ee oes vA all 200 Nov. 8, 1632 
Willig. BOOGIE cea sk ou oe ee, Ne ee 22, all 200 Feb. 13, 1834 
Richard Mills. (17933), 9 2: 0ae gee ee ener een ee . 23 all 200 Dec. 26, 1803 
Quetton St.George (of York) 2228 6... 2 24 all 200 Dec. 14, 1807 
Lieut. John Depue, Sr. (1788 in Barton) __...... 25-26 all 400 Octa. 7, 146 
Richard -Ganip Cli 97) ee ee OT all 200 | June 30, 1801 
Johbn-Secord) (ot Niavara)) = os eee eee 28 all 200 | April 10, 1810 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (bought from John Francis ) 29 k 100 | Feb. 25, 1804 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (bought from Wm. Baker) 29 % 100 Feb. 25, 1804 
George Small (was a Cpl. in Johnson’s Corps) -..- 30 all 200 April 6, 1797 
John Donn aCor Niagara ) eee ee ee oe 3) all 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Williati es Maries C7 OS. ed eee el eee ee 32-33 all 400 May 272 1797 
William Walker (1794) _..... ae’ Sor Sena Rene Sd ec 34 all 200 Aug. 26, 1796 
Margaret Springer (widow of David of Barton) SD all 200 May 17, 1802 
Thomas; Ridoub) (ot Niagara.) 2 eet eee 36-37 all 400 May 26, 1796 
Captain Peter Ten Broeck (of Niagara) ---..-----..-- 38 all 200 Dec. 28, 1798 
Jemima, Sarah, & Mary Johnson* (of Niagara) ...| 39-41 all 600 May 6, 1796 
RalplnClench (ofsINiagard iy saan ee ee ee 42 all 200 | May 6, 1796 
Jobm Westbrook CLiSO)) 422 2. e eaten eee 43 all 200 July 10, 1801 
Anthony Westbrook. (1760) <2) 2 ee 44 all 200 May 17, 1802 
James Wilson (1789—built Wilson’s Mills) —...... 45 all 200 Sept. 4, 1800 
Richard Beasley 

(of Barton—financed Wilson’s Mills) ---....- 46 all 200 Oct. 24, 1798 
William sSimith (Li, G9) Wiad eee 47 all 200 | July 16, 1797 
Joon <Suuth2 |r. (L159 ee eee 48 S% 100 | Dec. 14, 1798 
Joseph: Smith. (1789) :..22) oo ee 48-49 Nz 200 | Dec. 14, 1798 
Tohn Smith, Jr. (1789) 6.6 ee 49 S% 100 Dec. 14, 1798 
John Shaver (1789—sold to Dr. Tiffany 1836) ——. 50 all 200 Sept. 1, 1797 
Conrad -Filman. (1769 ) ee ee ee hf BOL all 200 | April 5, 1797 
Selah Styles! (1/89) -.2 3-2 os ee 52 all 200. | Dec. 1, 1796 
John.Mamnat (C1789) "4 ee | 53 all 200 | Dec. 1, 1798 
Henry Young C07 Q0 )\ 5 eee | 54 all 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Abraham Horning (1789) 2-53 2 ere 55 all 200 | Dec. 31, 1798 
Edward: Pierre’ (Peer?) (1790) ee 56 all 900 | Dec. Sl, 17938 
William. Ryimal (1788 in’ Barton)-.-223,25222. 57 all 200 | Dec. 31, 1798 


®Welland County History, Vol. IV, page 42, states that lots 40 and 41, Concessions 1 and 2 
were patented to Abraham Markle who fled and joined the U.S. forces in the War of 
1812. His property was seized by the Crown and was granted to James Kerby on March 
2, 1816. (It is probable that he bought these lots from the Johnson girls, who were daughters 
of Lieut. Brant Johnson of the Indian Department. ) 
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Concession Three 


Name 


Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) 
yy Q 0s) LAS Sy eee ee 
Thomas Ridout (of Niagara) 
Castle Chorus (of Stamford ) 
BreiOny ee ROOINSON 60 hn 
Manicel Falmer (of Grimsby) 2.2... 
Lieut. John Depue, Sr. (1788 in Barton) 
Davia raimer (of Grimsby) ..................... 
Lieut. John Depue, Sr. (1788 in Barton) 
Captain David McFall (of Niagara) 
Arent Bradt (of Niagara) 
George Small (1795) 


Angus McDonell (Dept. Prov. Survr., Niagara) _ 
Angus McDonell (Dept. Prov. Surv’., Niagara) 


Arent Bradt (of Niagara) 
Arent Bradt (of Niagara) 
Jennet McClese (1789—widow of Wm.) 
William Shaver (1789) 
Srauuemmevvaiker (1789) 223 
Alexander Westbrook et al (Sarah) (1789) 
Thomas Ridout (of Niagara) 
Jemima, Sarah, & Mary Johnson (of Niagara) 
Paipumeiench (of Niagara) -....-..__.__ 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) ———.._....-_ 
feta Wiclieese (1789) 2.22 
StataaseVvilson ( 1789) 
Pemrommoncr (sO): 2) aS 
fremipaway. (1790) 22 
Ree AMID CLTICS. 2 dee 
BemiaOrming (150 ) ee 
Berermmebovwiman (1769) 222 
cohecye LSYENS Pra Ga GB te} 9 ee 


Mathias (Matthew) Lampman (1789) 
meena bowman (1789) |... 
prem omnem el (OO! )) 2. 
vue, Fevetes (i Ke\)) iA ake anne on 
Christian Almis (1789—soldier in German Troops) 


ae = 


Acres 
600 
200 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
400 
200 
2.00 
200 
100 
100 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
200 
400 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
2.00 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
176 
140 


Date 


Registered 


Feb. 
Dec. 
May 
May 
Nov. 
April 
Oct. 

May 
Oct. 

Dec. 
May 
April 
Mar. 
Sept. 
May 
May 
May 
July 


Aug. ; 


May 
May 
May 
May 
July 

May 
May 
May 
May 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
April 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Nov. 
Dec. 


25, 
14, 
6, 
10, 
14, 
6, 
a 
Lie 
iG 
Los 
6, 
6, 
igs 


vy \ 


— 
FAPDADSADS 


v 


W 


1804 
1798 
1796 
1797 
1828 
1797 
1796 
1802 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1808 
1803 
1796 
1796 
1804 
1797 
1796 
1798 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1801 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1802 
1798 
1802 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1802 
1798 
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‘Coneession Four 


Pig Date 
Name Lot Lot Acres Registered 
Nicholas Klengbrumer (1794—a Best orien 15-17 all Np ye: Feb. 10, 1797 
Jonn. Jones Wipe sp ee idee es ee Pe A Te 18-19 all , 240 Dec. 15, 1796 
Crispus strowbriage. (1195); ee 20-22 all 586 June 30, 1801 
Capt. Peter Ten Broeck (of Rens UES. 20 Rene _ 23-25: all - | 600 Dec. 28, 1798 
Ruth Springer (wife of Daniel of Barton) —- 26 all 200 Feb. . 4,. 1808 
Benjamin Pairelulel or Brant) cc fe oe ee ie all 200 June 30, 1801 
Mory: Vaircnid Col Brant). 2. 28 all 200 | June 30, 1801 
Capt. Peter Ten Broeck (of Niagara) --_------- 29-30 all 400 Dec. 28, 1798 
Arent Bradti(or Niagara) 12 ee 31-33 all 600 |: May 6, 1796 
John Dunn (of Niagara ) SO eens, oe aS 34-35 all. 400 Dec. 31, 1798 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) -...-----.------ 36 all 200 Feb. 25, 1804 
Philip Butler (of Nip aa le ie eee 37 all | 200 June 22, 1796 
Alexander Westbrook et al. (Sarah—1789) --------- 38 all 200 May _1, 1798 
James McLaughlan*® (1790) \2 22. 39 all 200 Jan.4-22, 1796 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau (ETO Si) ee rire oot ee 40. all 200 May 13, 1803 
Jonathan Kelly (1706) :25222 2 2 4] all 200 Nov. 17, 1802 
Stephen Sith SULT OO) ea eaten ee ee 42 all 200 June 30, 1801 
Nathaniel Pettit. Cot ‘(Grimsby ) 22 oe 43 all 200 July 10, 1801 
Jolin Boole” UT GO.) ine ee 44 all 200 July 10, 1801 
Jolin Book (1789) 22 45 all 200 June: :30,..180) 
Jon Sutith: C110) ee 46-47 all 400 July 10, 1801 
Beniamia Smith C1780)" 2... 2 eee 48 all 200 May 17, 1802 
Adam Bowman (1789) —------- PRINS NY She EERO? Beis Wire A 49 all 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Jacob Bowman (1789) ....22225...7.- = 50 all 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Henry Miller CV TOO). <2 ee 51-54 all A16 Dec. 1, 1798 
Concession Five 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (of Queenston) —......__ | 20-25 all 400 Feb. 25, 1804 
Melissa Fairchild pa of Benj. of Brant) . ae 26-27 all 400 May 17, 1802 
William Johnson Kerr (of Niagara) ---------- 28 all 200 June 18, 1816 
William Street Servos (of Niagara) -—........... 29 all 200 June 18, 1816 
Capt. Peter Ten Broeck (of Dersaia! Nate re 30 all 200 Dec... 27, 1783 
Conrad: Milman CL7S9)) na 31 all 200 April 12° 18i7 
Charlies Buckland (1840) 23 2 ee ee 32: N. pt. 23 Map 6, 1840 
Nicholas Kengenbrumer (1794—a Hessian) -------- of N. pt. el Feb. 10, 1797 
William Maracle (1793) 2225.0 2 eee OZ S% 100 Dec. .1, 1796 
Isabel Murray (widow of Lt. Murray, 84th Reg’t) a S% 100 Aug. 10, 1801 
James Dy ie Toa ASS) ee een Sine BESS 8 oe: Ni 100 May 17, 1802 
John Kelly (1790) a i bot 8 a) a 9 een ee 34 all 200 Dec. 1179s 
James Maracle (1793) _2.--_-.-.. = oO all 2.00 May 17, 1802 
Daniel Shaver (born in Ane. 1813) - Pa, eo re 36 N. pt 50 May 13, 1861 
John Russell (1842) ee Sees. ot N. pt 50 April 5, 1857 
Beery of Ancaster ete ee dy ea all 400 Jan. 16, 1836 
Donell McDonell (Kingston merchant) — A] all 200 Feb. 10, 1797 
Christian Almis (1789—soldier German Troops) | 42-43 pt. 300 June 10, 1801 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) - 28 = 43 Nk 100 June 10, 1801 
John Book: (1789) °. .. | 22-54 44-45 pt. 300 June 30, 1801 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton (1st John Kitson or Kitchen) 45-47 pt. 400 Feb. 25, 1804 
Jones mite L100 see oleae eres AT Ni 50 Tuly 10, 1801 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) . ere AT Nu 4} 50 Tuly 10, 1801 
Amos Smith (1789) ean —_ 48 all | 190 Tine 30, 1891 
Henry Miller (1790) 2 Sect il Ok all 184 | Dec. ty 1788 


Concession Six 
Thomas Scott (Provincial Comptroller) —-.... 


27-33 all 600 May 17, 1802 
Sarah Smith (dau. of Hon. D. W.) 34-39 all 1200 April 6, 1797 
Mary Elizabeth Smith (dau. of Hon. D. .W.) 40-45 all 1184 April 5: 1197 
Thomas Scott (Comptroller ) 46-48 all 200 May 17, 1802 


Concession Seven 


David W. Smith (son of Hon. D. W.) —..-—_._ 31-45 all 1200 April 6, 1797 
Concession Hicht 
? ? y : 36-42 all 86 ip ? 4 
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